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he Financial Outlook 


By Joun PE LL | 


cA Suggestion 
ONGRESS continues to toy with the idea 
( that stock market speculation, being 
responsible for the depression, should 
be curbed. The principal result of Congres- 
sional bickering on this subject (as upon 
some others) is a public demonstration of the 
fact that a good many Congressmen know 
little about business and finance. Regret- 
tably, it has become only too clear in the last 
two years that many business men are in the 
same position. 

Congressional rancor, not unexpectedly, 
has centred on the bears. The fact that a 
few men have made money out of the havoc 
and tragedy of the depression is enough to 
focus a good deal of anger and bitterness 
upon them. In so far as bear raiding has 
taken place—and it has taken place — 
harm has been done. But the Stock Exchange 
has probably already succeeded in curbing 
this practice by its ruling that short stock 
can not be “sold down.” Furthermore, as I 
stated last month, the aggregate amount of 
harm done by the shorts is fractional com- 
pared to that wrought by the conductors of 
bull campaigns. 

The banks have been the principal suffer- 
ers from the collapse of security values. Of 
course their grief has been passed on to in- 
dustry, and to the people, as far as possible, 
but in a good many cases the banks have 
found themselves holding the bag. Asa result, 
they would probably be more willing than ever 
before to devise a means of avoiding a repe- 
tition of what they have just been through. 

I offer herewith a suggestion which may 
contain the germ of a useful idea. I offer it 
only as such, in the hope that some one will 
see fit to develop it. 

I appeal to the self interest of the banks. 
Their interests are, after all, interwoven with 
those of the community; what is good for 
them is good for all of us. 


IV 


While it is profitable, in good times, to 
lend money at a high rate in unlimited quan. 
tities, the profits so gained are more than 
eaten up by the depreciation of assets which 
results from calling loans in an equally un. 
checked way during a depression. Would it 
not be better business in the long run to lend 
less money on security the quoted price of 
which rested mainly on the ability of specu. 
lators to borrow against it? 

There is an old saying in Wall Street that 
stocks may go down, but they are put up. | 
The aggregate reinvestment demand for 
securities which results only from the savings 
of the people does not, in normal times, ex- 
ceed the supply of new securities and can 
not, therefore, have any material effect on 
the price structure. 

The prices of equities are put up by bull 
campaigns conducted by market operators. 
Within reasonable bounds these operations 
are beneficial to the business community. 
During periods of rising prices public psy- 
chology is optimistic, suckers are abundant 
and business profits high. But there are 
reasonable bounds which, nobody now 
doubts, were exceeded during the last period 
of rising prices. 

The bull campaigns are, of necessity, con- 
ducted on credit. If an individual had al- 
ready in his possession the literally millions 
of dollars required to run a pool ina stock, or 
corner the supply of a commodity, he would 
be a capitalist rather than an entrepreneur 
with interests directly opposed to those of 
the latter. He would be giving away dimes 
instead of borrowing dollars. 

The primary necessity for a successful bull 
campaign, then, is an abundant supply of 
credit. The great NewYork banks have it in 
their power to hold price inflation within 
proper bounds; by failing to exert this power 
in 1928 and 1929 these banks betrayed their 
trust and have suffered severally and only 
justly in prestige. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK v 


Now it is all very well to talk about limit- 
ing credit but how are you going to do it? I 
propose the following: 

At present the collateral value of a security 
is judged solely by its market price. The 
fundamental fallacy of this practice is of 
course the fact that if you can borrow 
enough money you can put the price of any 
security or commodity up. As the value of 
your collateral rises you can borrow more and 
put the price still higher, continuing the proc- 
ess ad infinitum — unless the supply of credit 
gives out. That is of course what happened 
in 1929. 

I suggest that instead of determining the 
collateral value of a given stock by its quoted 
price, its value should be determined by 
earnings. A fair value for any stock would be 
ten times the average earnings of the past 
five years. Whereas the banks are now per- 
mitted to lend as much as they choose on 
Stock Exchange collateral, and in good times 
do lend as much as seventy-five per cent of 
the quoted price, | propose that the banking 
laws should be amended limiting the amount 
of credit which may be extended by any na- 
tional or State bank on stock exchange col- 
lateral to an arbitrary amount fixed at ten 
times the average of the last five years’ 
earnings. In the case of new securities, the 
collateral value should be limited to one hun- 
dred per cent of the issue price. This would 
not eliminate bull markets. Stock prices 
would continue to anticipate earnings. But 
speculative orgies in the stock market 
would, I believe, be impossible — to the in- 
finite benefit of the community. Operators 
would then turn their attention to commod- 
ities and real estate, and a similar method 
would have to be determined for establishing 
their collateral value. 

It would be better for the community if the 
banks would regulate themselves as, for ex- 
ample, the New York Stock Exchange has 
done in the case of bear raiding, and avoid 
the necessity of further multiplication of 
laws. Unfortunately, the banks have shown, 
only too clearly, that they are unable to as- 
sume the responsibility for their own con- 
duct. Their greed knows no bounds. The 
inevitable result will be legal regulation of 
one sort or another. Let us hope that it is 
intelligent. 


High money rates in 1928 and 1929 devel- 
oped a reservoir of credit for speculative 
operations outside of the banks — the so- 
called “loans for others.” This source of 
supply can and should be dammed up en- 
tirely. Lending on Stock Exchange collateral 
should be prohibited to corporations not en- 
gaged in the banking business. 


Taxes 


HE uncertainty as to just what form our 
"eee will finally take has unquestion- 
ably tended to retard business activity dur- 
ing the last few weeks. The principal 
advantages of the sales tax are that it will 
really raise money, and, by reaching many 
people, will attract their attention to the 
high cost of government. The principal disad- 
vantages of the high supertax and inheritance 
tax is that they can and will be avoided. Any 
settlement, however, will be a good thing for 
the business community. 


Prohibition 


HE higher supertax, if passed, will prob- 
"Tatly produce one real benefit to the 
community. It will deflect a good many im- 
portant contributions from the campaign 
funds, unless the party managers adopt wet 
platforms. I believe that there is a growing 
probability of some sort of wetness being in- 
jected into the Republican campaign, either 
in the form of a wet platform or a wet vice- 
president. The people are realizing, in rapidly 
growing numbers, that Prohibition, as a 
luxury, is not worth the cost. The danger to 
the wet cause is that some sort of compro- 
mise, such as the Beck-Linthicum proposal, 
will be adopted. The repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is, in my opinion, only a matter 
of time. 


War Debts 


HE banking situation, Prohibition and 
"Ta War debts are the three most 
serious problems facing us today. Settle 
them intelligently and the depression will be 
history. 

I hope — although not confidently — that 
a solution for the War debt problem will be 
reached at Lausanne in June. Entirely as a 
matter of expediency, I should favor a three- 
year moratorium of all principal and interest 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Virointa Barney 


BIOGRAPHY 
Set My People Free, By ‘William E. Lilly. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 
A story of the life of Lincoln, particularly interesting 
for its point of view, that of one of the race that he 


freed. 


“Pat” Hurley. The Story of an American. By Parker 
LaMoore. New York: Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 
$1.50. 

A short biography of a man who fought his way from 

a humble start to the appointment of Secretary of War. 


FICTION 


The Mother, By )usuke Tsurumi. New York: Rae D. 
Henkle. $2.50. Translated by the author. 

A picture of present-day Japanese life, with its customs 

and thought, written originally for Japanese readers. 


Blueberry Pie. By Thyra Samter Winslow. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

A collection of short stories in which a keen observer 

describes with a caustic pen the activities of some 

commonplace people. 


POETRY 
Without Sanctuary. By Mary Britton Miller. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 31.35. 
Miss Miller has the gift of being able to see the actuality 
of life and to express what she sees with beauty. 


Our Lady’s Choir, Edited by William Stanley Braith- 
waite. Boston: Bruce Humphries. $2.50. 

This contemporary anthology of verse by various 

Catholic sisters with its deep beauty of feeling and ex- 

pression is a unique contribution to the field of poetry. 


Santiago Poems and Other Verses, By Herbert Wick- 

enbeiser. Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 
The author writes in a variety of moods and in forms 
which cover a range of tempo. 


RELIGION 
The Minister, the Method, and the Message. By 
Harold Adye Prichard. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 
Canon Prichard here considers the various demands on 
the minister in the present day, and the responsibility of 
the sermon as the strong factor in the Church. 


A Lamp Unto My Feet, By Yobn R. Gunn. New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 31.50. 

Comments, heartening to discouraged people, on Scrip- 

ture verses which are particularly applicable to the 

stress of the times. 


payments. No suggestion of cancellation 
should be countenanced by us. 

We have been so flooded with cancella- 
tion propaganda that we have almost en- 
tirely forgotten what actually took place, 
We have heard so many Europeans talking 
about “Uncle Shylock” that we have come 
to believe there must be something in it, 
Throw enough mud and some always sticks, 

Admitting that the American people are 
the greatest suckers of all times, it is com. 
forting to realize that we are not the only 
capitalists who have ever gone wrong. Eng- 
land has probably lost just as many billions 
of dollars in stupid foreign loans as we. She 
lent huge sums of money to the Confederacy 
during our Civil War, and has probably ex. 
ceeded even us in the amount of money 
thrown away in South America. 


Ford 


ENRY FORD is the déte noir of the spring 
H of 1932. By talking about his new cars 
he has succeeded in preventing his competi- 
tors from making sales, increasing the already 
severe stagnation of business. 


Depression 


HE first quarter of 1932 will mark the 

lowest ebb of business activity and cor- 
porate profits reached in the depression so 
far. First quarter reports of some of our lead- 
ing companies are almost unbelievably bad. 
At the same time, there are at last tangible 
factors discernible working for improvement. 
The banking situation is the basic one. It is 
now clear that our national credit probably 
came closer last fall to a complete collapse 
than ever before in our history. After sucha 
shock it will take time to recover. The opti- 
mists still have many disappointments 
ahead of them. But I believe that the crisis is 
past, and I do not foresee another one. As I 
wrote when it was proposed, the Administra- 
tion’s anti-deflation campaign deserves noth- 
ing but praise. Bank failures have let up and 
hoarding is apparently decreasing. On the 
other hand, the immediate effect of the shock 
last fall was a further slackening of business 
all along the line, and so far there has been 
no material increase, largely because the 
bankers still have their tails between their 
legs, and it is impossible to get money. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


England 

ONFIDENCE in its own recuperative pow- 
C ers is growing in England. As I pointed 
out some time ago, the flow of gold from 
India to England, which has resulted from 
the depreciation of sterling is a phenomenon 
of the greatest importance. I believe that we 
shall look back upon it some day as one of 
the principal factors in the recovery from the 
present depression. Further improvement in 
England will increase the demand for Ameri- 
can goods, in spite of the new tariff. 


(oncluston 
T WILL not be so easy for us to turn about 
face — to abandon socialism and balance 
the budget — as it was for England, because 
our people are not homogeneous. The Duke, 
living in an immense house on an estate of 
hundreds of thousands of acres, has more in 
common with his tenants and his neighboring 
squires, than has the utility magnate living 
ina Park Avenue flat with the immigrant 
living in a flat three or four blocks away. 
The movement in Congress which was 
designed to do more to destroy the value of 
New York real property than any other piece 
of legislation ever initiated was sponsored by 
a New York Representative — La Guardia. 
The millions of people who have come to 
this country from the impoverished cities of 
Europe during the last few generations were 
not attracted by the climate. They believed 
that the United States, because of its 


, political system and unlimited resources 


could give them what they knew they could 
never get at home — material comfort and 
prosperity. The idea spread, the possibility 
developed into a right, it became the duty of 
the Government to provide for soldiers, the 
unemployed, the aged. 

In the end we shall learn, as the Romans 
learned, that governments can give nothing; 
they can only take. Today our various govern- 
ments take one out of every five dollars we 
earn, and still the national deficit is mounting 
at the rate of seven million dollars a day. 

The man who owns little or no property 
believes that he pays no taxes that, through 
the Government, he is getting something for 
nothing. He should find out what proportion 
of his rent goes for taxes. 


NIPHBET MMOHEPAM BCEX CTPAI 
Soviet Children — the Kremlin, Moscow 


MOSCOW + KHARKOV 
KIEV 


Three great cities of social plan- 
ning and new, challenging life 


The mighty projects and rising forms of complex Soviet 
activity spread before your eyes in a trip taking you into 
the heart of new institutions, city building, and applied 
science of the Five-Year Plan. Moscow . . . showing the 
political and cultural changes, with its people's courts, 
factory nurseries, new schools, factories, and sport fields. 
Kharkov . . . distributing center for national produc- 
tion, with its thriving commerce and industries. Kiev 

.. with its Ukrainian culture, institutes, and vast 
mechanical works. 


This Tour $132 «10 Days 


Price covers travel in the Soviet Union, including first- 
class hotels, meals, railroad and sleeper, autos, guides, 
interpreters, theatre tickets and visa. This price does not 
include round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 


Other unusual rours: Leningrad, 5 days, $65; Moscow, Kiev, and Dnie- 
prostroy, 14 days, $140 up; Volga Tour, 16 days, $160 up; Industrial 
Tours; three tours to Turkestan; Round the World in 60 Days .. . leave 
Chicago, July 6. 

Write for Booklet No. $5, INTOURIST, Inc., U. S. Representative of the 
State Travel Bureau of the U. S. S. R. — 261 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston; 304 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. Or see your own travel agent. 


Travel in The 
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By Way of Introduction 


Orro Davip Toutscuus (Debts and the 
Hoover Programme) has been a corre- 
spondent for American newspapers in 
Europe for nine years. Recently he was 
European manager of the International 
News Service in London. He is a graduate 
of Columbia University, School of Jour- 
nalism, and previous to his European work 
was managing editor of the Cleveland 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kennetn Corecrove (The War Lords 
of Fapan), professor of political science 
in Northwestern University, is a doctor 
of philosophy from Harvard, a former 
editor of the European Economic & Politi- 
cal Survey, published in Paris, writer of 
books and articles in the field of interna- 
tional government and comparative law, 
and founder of the largest collection of 
documents on Japanese government and 
politics outside the Orient. 


Monrrose J. Moses (Who Won It This 
Year?) is an editor, and author and lec- 
turer on various phases of literature and 
drama. 


Warne Garp (The Wheat Belt Looks 
Seaward) is an editorial writer for the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and a part- 
time lecturer at Drake University. Re- 
cently he spent three years in India as 
correspondent for the Associated Press. 


Herserr C. (Why a Navy?) wasa 
Member of the Sixty-Sixth Congress from 
New York. Several of his articles have ap- 
peared in this magazine, among them one 
on tariffs in the January issue. 


Norman Lomparp (The President's Op- 
portunity) formerly was executive vice- 
president of the Stable Money Association, 
and has written a good deal on the subject 
of the control of credit. Some years before 
the crash of 1929 the editor of this mag- 
azine was his guest at a dinner attended 


by such eminent business men and econ- 
omists as Owen D. Young and E. W. 
Kemmerer. Even then the opinion was 
expressed that there were factors of grave 
danger in the world gold situation, and its 
unintelligent handling — an opinion that 
is swiftly gaining converts now. 


M. LuckiesH (4 Scientific Fortune 
Teller), director of the Lighting Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany in Cleveland since 1924, has made 
many important developments in the field 
of lighting and has received medals for 
his distinguished services, one being for 
his work on the visibility of airplanes dur- 
ing the War. His publications include 
seventeen books and hundreds of scien- 
tific and technical articles. 


Eowiw Ware (Fumigating 
the Movies), author, lecturer and syndicate 
writer, was, during the World War and 
after, a member of the foreign staff of the 
United Press, stationed successively in 
London, Paris and Moscow. For an addi- 
tional two years, he was a special writer in 
Europe for the New York Times. Two 
years ago he settled in Hollywood. This 
article is the result of close contact with 
moving picture studios. 


Moerray Gopwin (Hamtramck vs. Ford) 
has written extensively for leading mag- 
azines and for the literary sections of city 
dailies. His home is in New York City. 


Dayton Kou.er (The Search Goes On) 
attended Gettysburg College and the 
University of Virginia. He now teaches 
English at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


L. Coceoins (More Red Blood 
in Mother Goose), a manufacturer on the 
Pacific Coast, formerly an editor, writes, 
lectures and takes an active interest in 
politics on the liberal side. 
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Slightly Hair-Raising 

ECAUSE | was no more than six or 
B seven when I saw this phenom- 
enon, or whatever you would call it, 
I took the trouble lately to inquire 
about it of another person who had 
been older than I at the time and who 
also had been in the town. It was 
surprising how well our recollections 
tallied. 

There was this house — as nearly 
as I can remember, it was a dismal- 
looking place, well fit for Poesque 
doings, but that may be wrong — in 
a small village of Northern Michigan. 
The boy who lived in it was proud 
of its peculiarity, as was natural, 
but he seemed also to be frightened 
of it. I know I was and should not 
have lived there for anything. 

He showed me the window several 
times, both from inside and out, 
always in the daytime. The mark on 
it was quite plain, even from the in- 
side — a heavy shadow for the base 
of the thumb, lighter ones for the 
opposite edge of the palm and the 
finger tips, even a round mark for the 
button of the glove, though why 
there should have been a glove I can 
not for the life of me remember. 


Three different panes had been put 
in, according to the story, and still 
the mark remained. 

This story had it further that a 
man had shot his step-mother to 
death in the house, then placed the 
muzzle of his shot-gun in his mouth 
and blown off his own head. As the 
woman fell, her hand touched the 
window pane, leaving the mark, 
which persisted for many years and 
then, as unaccountably, disappeared. 

No realistic explanation was ever 
given, to the best of my knowledge, 
but that is not denying that there 
was one. What interests me more is 
the boy who lived in the house. I 
moved away before I was eight and 
have never seen or heard of him 
again, yet often I have amused my- 
self wondering what effect the whole 
thing had on him in after life. 

In case the question seems hy- 
pothetical to the point of absurdity, 
let me make excuse before going 
further. Small towns in America 
before the advent of pernicious 
machine-age-ism usually had some 
local horror superstition, such as this. 
Our literature is full of it, if proof be 
needed, and anyhow all the condi- 
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tions governing small towns de- 
manded it. Then in more specific 
excuse, our urban life of today is 
made up of — indeed, largely made 
up by — such small boys as the one 
I mention. It must be reasonable to 
assume that the majority of boys 
born of a degree of intelligence in 
that generation and with an Ameri- 
can background of at least one other 
generation have left their small 
towns and now are living in and af- 
fecting the cities. So that, putting 
the two together, my ghostly glove 


mark may really be worthier of 


examination than I think. 


upposE, for instance, that the 
S boy left his small town soon after 
I did, still firmly believing in the 
superstition (if such it was). Prob- 
ably he received the generous educa- 
tion available almost anywhere in 
the country, perhaps even graduat- 
ing from college. It seems likely 
enough that he went into the ad- 
vertising business; it was an aus- 
picious time. Perhaps he wrote copy 
or thought up ideas for advertise- 
ments. Is it inconceivable that mem- 
ory of that glove mark added 
mystical abandon to his imagination, 
already urged to free play by his 
employers? 

Maybe his firm handled funeral 
parlor accounts. Perhaps he was 
responsible for the diabolically subtle 
twist that is given to some of this 
literature — instilling the notion 
that the deceased’s aura will haunt 
the funeral proceedings and be hurt 
if they are not carried out with a 
proper gloomy relish, with an ex- 
travagant and barbarous display 
that no sane person would endure if 
bolstered custom did not demand 
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it. Responsible, perhaps, for the 
inhibitory fear of words which might 
assume too plainly that there are 
corpses around in need of attentions 
obtainable for cash. 

But there would be no need for so 
close an affinity with the glove. 
Anything from cigarettes to steam 
rollers could have been advertised 
by some one with an impress of the 
impossible on his soul. And in that 
perhaps most profitable phase of the 

rofession, horrifying the susceptible 
into buying dubious potions, salves 
and apparatus with fears of disease 
and everlasting death, to say nothing 
of social ostracism, he obviously 
would be at his best. 

Suppose, instead, that he went into 
a bank. Granting him a prodigious 
genius for the business and phe- 
nomenal influence, he might by this 
time have come to be one of Rep- 
resentative Louis McFadden’s favor- 
ite fables, the international banker. 
In which case, it would be easy 
enough to explain those South Amer- 
ican loans. When our banker saw 
the moving finger writing upon the 
wall he could stare at it calmly and 
go about his business. Had he not 
seen something equally fearful years 
before, and not been affected? Fur- 
ther, when certain no less fateful, 
but more concrete, writings came to 
hand, concerning defaulted bonds, 
his reaction might be backward to- 
ward the superstitious, connecting 
the writing hand with the gloved 
one, and saying gravely, “There is 
nothing to be done. All things are 
strange and with God. We can only 
deflate,” 

Or if he went into medicine, there 
too he would have found congenial 
surroundings. When he took the 


e 
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Oath of Hippocrates, among other 
things sealing his lips to the errors 
of his brethren, lest the people lose 
their confidence, any still small 
voice of doubt he might have had 
would have vanished at the thought 
that, if so easily seen a thing as that 
hand mark never was explained, 
then why should doctors, who ob- 
viously knew so much better than 
laymen their business, do anything 
but resent questions implying their 
human fallibility? And himself rec- 
ognizing that fallibility, why would 
he turn his idealistic face averse 
from split fees, unnecessary opera- 
tions and the pleasant path of 
avoiding progress? Certainly, if that 
same inexplicability led him to doubt 
the easy cure, the displayed omnip- 
otence of his skill, there would be 
little peace or prosperity in his life. 
Probably he chose a middle course, 
with enough profitless idealism on 
one side to balance the necessity of 
charging his — according to his 
own ideas of their ability to pay on 
the other. 

Or he might have gone into archi- 
tecture and perpetrated numbers 
of those gruesome concoctions of 
steel, stone or plaster that dot our 
cities and countryside with horror 
for the esthetes. 

Or become a modernistic artist. 

Or an “experimental” novelist. 

Or he might have become a lawyer, 
gone into politics and known from 
analogy the unreasonableness of ex- 
plaining a tin box. 


A A statesman he would have been 
"\ more than ordinarily in tune 
with the infinite. On our Foreign 
Relations Committee in the Senate 
he could have explained, presumably 


by the button on that long past 
glove, exactly what should be done 
about the Polish Corridor — without 
ever the necessity of going there. 
Again by his early training in in- 
explicability, he would know the 
aloof connection between God, home 
and mother, and eligibility for high 
office. He could show you with a 
mere wave of the hand how pro- 
hibitive tariffs improve our foreign 
trade — because even if a dying 
woman’s hand did touch that win- 
dow, it failed to break it, and left a 
sign. Perhaps the sign also gave some 
clue to the reason why a patriotic 
organization has and should have 
support for a two billion dollar 
selective dole when one of the world’s 
main fears is that our already over- 
burdened budget will not. be bal- 
anced. All things would be clear to 
him in government, even why the 
legislative body refuses obdurately 
to appropriate money for the en- 
—— of its best-beloved moral 

Ww. 

As a manufacturer he might have 
done better even than as a states- 
man. In part he could have func- 
tioned so as both, making tariffs 
and gimcracks with either hand, but 
refusing religiously to follow the 
Biblical hint of denying one’s knowl- 
edge to the other. Because each 
time the old glove-marked pane had 
been replaced the mark reappeared, 
he would have had ample reason to 
believe that every time he built new 
factories for his product with the 
heart-warming profits which flowed 
in new ghostly ton would appear 
at the retail counters all over this 
broad land to buy the ever-increasing 
merchandise — though he did noth- 
ing, or as little as possible, to hand 
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out money for their use in purchas- 
ing. Because he remembered that 
most of the townspeople had ac- 
cepted the dank story without more 
than visual corroboration, he would 
have felt confident that he could say 
anything he liked about his wares 
and have it believed, as long as he 
spoke in gaudy print where the lazy 
populace could read it without ef- 
fort or even recollection — just as 
another dent in its sub-conscious. 
If it occurred to him that cut-throat 
competition for new territories was 
taking appreciable slices from his 
profit, he might remember that, al- 
though those three replacements of 
the pane cost something, the ghostly 
hand did come back, and with plenty 
of attention from the villagers. 
Maybe there are other ways the 
recollection could have brought him 
to a state of affluence, with broad 
properties, carloads of stock on his 
shelves, surplus profits in myriad 
shares of once expensive securities, 
in this year of grace, 1932. But one 
could imagine those thousand-odd 
economists of 1930 scoffing at the 
whole story. 

As an unemployed worker, white- 
collar or otherwise, I am not so sure 


how much it would have helped 
him. Possibly he would have for- 
gotten it altogether, though how he 
could seems unimaginable, since he 
actually lived in the house. But if he 
had, it might explain how he came 
to be among the suffering masses — 
by converse — though it would do 
him little good that way either. 
Perhaps, if he remembered, it would 
give him a lethargic acceptance of 
those paradoxical surplus millions 
of shoes that he so badly needs, or 
bushels of wheat, or suits of clothes, 
all of which their owners would 
gladly be rid of, and now at no 
great profit, either. But if it did this 
for him, and similar things did like- 
wise for his fellows, how could you 
say why, within a few days of Mr. 
Ford’s announcement that he would 
manage the reémployment of four 
hundred thousand men by June, 
there was a bloody riot at his fac- 
tory? By blaming it on the com- 
munists, to be sure, but that was 
one of this boy’s accomplishments as 
a statesman, presumably inspired 
by the glove mark on that obscure 
window pane. With Alice, I am very 
confused. 

W. A. D. 


Debts and the Hoover Programme 


By Otto Davip To.tiscuus 


Some hard facts on the international depression and President 
Hoover's attempts to overcome it 


LL signs and portents, at home 
A and abroad, point to the 
inevitable conclusion that 
another revision of the War debts is 
just around the corner. 

The solemn declarations of the 
statesmen of Europe, the reconstruc- 
tion programme of President Hoover, 
the Dawes-Mellon-Mills shift in the 
Administration forces, and, last but 
not least, the increasing disorganiza- 
tion of world business and the 
consequent threat of new political 
upheavals — they are all omens that 
for better or for worse the American 
people will soon be called upon to 
make a new and possibly final deci- 
sion on the whole War debt problem. 

There can be little doubt that 
President Hoover and his Adminis- 
tration are ready for revision and 
that a scaling down of War debts is 
part of the Hoover reconstruction 
programme. Recent Administration 
utterances and moves are eloquent 
in this respect, and the appointment 
of Mr. Andrew W. Mellon as Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s 
is the most eloquent of all. 

In fact, the Hoover reconstruction 
programme may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


(1) Anti-deflation — some insist 
on calling it inflation — at home. 

(2) Deflation of the huge inter- 
national debts abroad. 

As a conception, this programme 
is both broad and bold. Its aims 
may be assumed to be to right the 
balance between the Old World and 
the New, finally to liquidate the 
financial aftermath of the World 
War, to open up again the channels 
of international trade and _ inter- 
national payments and thereby lead 
the United States and the rest of the 
world into a new era of prosperity 
which would hold out the hope for 
an easier solution of the vexing politi- 
cal problems that remain. 

The domestic part of the pro- 
gramme — put into the hands of Mr. 
Ogden L. Mills, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, and of General 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
—has found almost universal ac- 
claim — at least in its initial stages. 
The international part — entrusted 
to the financial genius of Mr. Mellon 
— is so full of dynamite that it will 
require both high moral courage and 
possible political self-sacrifice to 
carry it to a successful conclusion. 


| 
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The marching order of events has 
already been determined by tacit 
agreement which may be regarded 
as an initial victory for Washington. 
The European powers will make a 
new attempt to solve the reparation 
problem at their conference at Lau- 
sanne in June. The Administration 
has announced that it will frown 
upon a “united front” of Europe 
against America, but that it is per- 
fectly willing to consider new propo- 
sals from the individual powers. 
Europe may be expected, therefore, 
to scale down the German repara- 
tions to a point which will make it 
cheaper for Germany to pay than to 
continue fighting them. But it may 
be expected also to make such an 
agreement more or less conditional 
upon similar concessions from Amer- 
ica. After Lausanne, Europe will 
present the United States with a fait 
accompli and the new debt negotia- 
tions will be ready to start. 

Since Congress refused to re-create 
the old War debt commission, Mr. 
Mellon has been appointed as a War 
debt commission of one. He handled 
the European end of the Hoover 
moratorium last summer and he has 
repeatedly expressed sympathy for 
the debt difficulties of Great Britain. 
He is, therefore, the logical Ad- 
ministration man in London at this 
time. Similarly, Mr. Mills, who 
comes out openly for “inflation,” is 
the logical man in the Treasury. 
General Dawes, on the other hand, 
was on “vacation” in America dur- 
ing the moratorium negotiations and 
with a new debt revision in the offing 
he has resigned as Ambassador to 
Great Britain. There is no injustice 
in saying that if he cherishes any 
litical ambitions, his present position 


is more likely to promote them than 
the ungrateful task which Mr. Mellon 
will have to tackle. At any rate, the 
logic of the triple shift is self-evident, 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Mellon’s 
chief task is likely to be to find a 
formula that will sound prettier than 
repudiation or default. 

For the declarations of the Euro- 
pean statesmen are unmistakable: 
Europe has made up its mind that it 
can not and will not pay its War 
debts to America —at least not in full. 

All competent observers in Europe 
agree on that point and popular and 
Congressional opposition in America 
to reduction or cancelation of War 
debts will not change Europe’s mind. 
Nor will threats. 

Europe knows that America will 
not send troops to collect the debts. 
It views the risk of a financial em- 
bargo, proposed by a bill in Congress, 
complacently; for besides the War 
debts of some eleven billion dollars, 
Europe also holds some six billion 
dollars of American private loans 
and investments, and it knows that 
as long as both exist the American 
financial embargo already estab- 
lished in practice will continue in ef- 
fect. Reduction or cancelation of War 
debts is demanded precisely for the 
purpose of freeing funds to pay inter- 
est and amortization on private 
debts — now imperiled. Once these 
payments are assured, the doors for 
additional flow of capital to Europe 
open automatically. This quite aside 
from the attitude of the American 
bankers who favor reduction or 
cancelation of War debts in order to 
resume business with Europe. Con- 
trol of the flow of capital from one 
country to another has been tried 
and proved futile. 


or 
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Put in very blunt terms, therefore, 
the realities of the situation con- 
fronting America will force it to 
decide on one of two alternatives: 

(1) It can make the best of the 
situation, revise the War debts 
downward to a point which makes it 
cheaper for Europe to pay than to 
repudiate or default, and thereby 
save the principle of “honest debt 

yment” and the private loans and 
investments with it; 

(2) Or it can “put Europe on the 
spot” as a defaulter and repudiation- 
ist, assume the risk of new shocks to 
world business and possible political 
upheavals which are bound to affect 
America as well, and in high moral 
indignation retire to a “splendid 
isolation” — which neither the bank- 
ers nor the business world will or can 
observe for long. 

Neither of these alternatives is 
very pleasant, but it may be safely 
assumed that the Washington Ad- 
ministration has decided on the first 
as the lesser evil. If they make it ap- 
pear that America has become the 
prisoner of its debtors, it is only be- 
cause it will not or can not coerce 
them. America lent not wisely but 
too well. It would be easy to point a 
moral — except that, given the same 
set of circumstances, history would 
doubtlessly repeat itself. 


ERE is no doubt of Europe’s 
moral and legal obligation to pay 

its debts. There is its bond, signed 
and sealed. True, the debtors have 
raised and will continue to raise a 
moral issue on the basis of a common 
brotherhood in arms — as debtors al- 
ways will. The most advanced of 
these “moralists,”” M. André Chera- 
dame, French publicist, figures out, 
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in fact, that far from owing anything 
to America, Europe has a lot to claim 
from America. In a book entitled 
Uncle Sam, It's Your Turn to Pay, 
he attempts to show that on the basis 
of troops engaged during the first fif- 
teen months following America’s dec- 
laration of war against Germany, 
when the “associated powers” 
fought America’s war as well, the 
United States still owes France nearly 
$750,000,000, Belgium nearly $28,- 
000,000, and that the British debt 
has been canceled by three-quarters. 
The trouble is that the moral argu- 
ment leads nowhere; for whether 
America went into the War to help 
out Europe, or whether Europe 
fought at least part of the War to 
help out America is a question of the 
point of view. 

On the other hand, it is not 
strictly accurate to say that a reduc- 
tion or cancelation of the War debts 
would shift the whole cost of the 
World War unto the shoulders of the 
American taxpayer, as many con- 
tend. 

The direct, net expenditures of the 
belligerent governments for war oper- 
ations alone are put roughly at 
$200,000,000,000. 

The share of the individual coun- 
tries in this huge sum is put as 
follows: 


America, direct expenditures, $22,000,000,000 

advances to “associated powers,” 10,000,000,000 
Total for America, 32,000,000,000 
British Empire, direct expenditures, 40,000,000,000 

advances to allies, 9,000,000,000 
Total for British Empire, 49;000,000,000 
France, direct expenditures, 24,000,000,000 

advances to allies, 1,500,000,000 
Total for France, 2§,500,000,000 
Italy, 12,000,000,000 
Russia, 22,000,000,000 
Central Powers, 60,000,000,000 
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This leaves out of account the vast 
amounts paid out after the War for 
reparations, reconstruction and pen- 
sions for veterans, widows and or- 
phans. And, lest we forget, it also 
leaves out of account the human toll 
of the dead and wounded. The total 
of the dead is put roughly at 13,000,- 
ooo, of whom France lost approxi- 
mately 1,350,000, the British Em- 
pire goo,cco and the United States 
126,000. If Europe does raise a 
moral issue, the above figures are the 
explanation; and though we do not 
accept the issue, we need not deny 
understanding. At any rate, the 
above figures may serve to reduce 
the problem to its proper proportion, 
and whoever can find consolation 
over an inevitable loss in con- 
templating the losses of others, let 
him make the most of it. 


HE higher morality at the present 

time, when all the world is 
writhing in economic pains, is ex- 
pediency. That is the only basis on 
which this problem can and will be 
solved — or it will solve itself. 

“Strictly business” is the mood of 
the pressing moment, and business 
methods will have to prevail if the 
solution is to be successful. 

From such a business point of 
view, the favorite argument of the 
debtors, that they can not pay their 
debts because Germany is not paying 
them any reparations, will not pro- 
mote their cause. At best, it has a 
very variable application to the 
individual debtors. 

Germany paid them, according to 
the best American estimates, in both 
cash and kind a total of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000. The value 
of the German colonies and other 
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ceded territories has been estimated 
by British authorities at another 
$25,000,000,000. 

Ex-premier Laval of France esti- 
mated the total War damage to the 
French civilian population, which 
the reparations were primarily in- 
tended to compensate, at $4,000,- 
000,000. 

The European debtors have paid 
America so far on both principal and 
interest less than $2,000,000,000, 

This leaves a handsome balance 
for the debtors over and above the 
damages to their own civilian popu- 
lations and their payments to Amer- 
ica. On the basis of their own argu- 
ment, they could continue to pay 
America even if Germany no longer 
pays them. 

France certainly is able to pay 
some more. Not only did France re- 
ceive the bulk of the German repara- 
tions, but Great Britain and America 
and the millions of their soldiers 
spent enormous sums—in_ good 
dollars and pounds — for war ma- 
terials, war services and French 
goods and produce — which is the 
real source of her present financial 
strength and her hoard of gold. 

There is no easy answer, however, 
to the argument of Europe that the 
debts can not be paid because 
America now demands payment in 
gold and that the payment of the 
unproductive reparations and War 
debts is mainly responsible for the 
economic ills of the world. 

This raises the vast and compli- 
cated problem of how international 
payments are to be made when the 
whole world is in debt to America 
and America will not accept enough 
of the world’s goods or services to 


make the payments. It raises the 


oo 
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entire question of the function of 

ld as the world’s monetary stand- 
ard and its management. 

For America has not only the War 
debts to her credit, amounting to 
$11,000,000,000; it has in addition 
some $18,000,000,000 in loans and 
investments abroad on which inter- 
est and amortization must be paid; 
and it has besides an annual surplus 
of exports over imports the total of 
which has mounted up since 1920 
to another $11,732,000,000. In fact, 
America is the only country which 
has both vast credits abroad and a 
favorable balance of trade besides, 
which raises entirely new problems in 
world economy. 

How is it to be paid? The total 
stock of monetary gold in the world 
amounts to less than $11,000,000,000. 
And America and France already 
hold two-thirds of that. Obviously, 
there is not enough gold in the whole 
world to pay what the world owes 
America. 

There is only one known method 
of making international payments, 
and that is by the exchange of goods 
and services. That was clearly rec- 
ognized by the international experts 
who framed the Dawes and Young 
plans for reparation payments and 
they put it down as an axiom in 
black and white. But America dares 
not and will not accept enough for- 
eign goods and services to pay for 
the annual surplus in her balance of 
payments; to do so would wreck her 
own industries; she therefore keeps 
foreign goods out by the highest 
tariff wall in the world. Germany 
made her enormous payments only 
because she was first stripped of 
everything movable that the victors 
could or thought they could use and 


by paying the bulk of the remainder 
in goods. America’s problem can not 
be solved the same way. 
Expenditures of American tourists 
abroad and remittances of America’s 
immigrants to the “folks in the Old 
Country” require some of the sur- 
plus, but they do not solve the prob- 
lem, and the depression has cut them 
down to next to nothing anyhow. 
The only known method of bal- 
ancing international payments that 
can not be met by goods or services 
is export of capital—loans and 
investments abroad. That is the 
method England practised for more 
than a century. It made her the 
“workshop of the world” and her 
surplus income created an empire. 
The investments of her surplus 
earnings were used as trail-blazers 
for her commerce and her flag fol- 
lowed her trade. When after the 
War, America suddenly found itself 
the chief creditor of the world, it 
embarked — perforce — upon a sim- 
ilar course. The $18,000,000,000 of 
loans and investments abroad were 
the result. It was the period of 
America’s empire building — an in- 
visible, financial empire was created 
that did not fly the Stars and Stripes 
but that was just as real and even 
larger than the British. While Ameri- 
can capital overflowed the world, the 
world prospered and America pros- 
pered most of all. When, beginning 
with 1928, America began to suspect 
the suddenness and the size of her 
empire and American capital began 
to withdraw, world prosperity col- 
lapsed and American prosperity col- 
lapsed worst of all. The debtor 
countries, called upon to pay in gold, 
were stripped of their gold and went 
off the gold standard or defaulted — 
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either outright or through exchange 
restrictions. Unable to sell to their 
creditors, they were unable to buy. 
World trade languished and the 
world became glutted with goods. 
Gold began its mad migrations from 
one country to another seeking 
safety, and hasn’t stopped migrating 
yet. Half the world was starving 
amidst the greatest abundance of 
goods history has ever known. 


roe is not the whole story, of 
course. Overextension in some 
lines of production; England’s de- 
monetization of silver, both at home 
and in India, which wrecked the 
wap power of the populous 

ast; political rivalries and the ever 
rising tariff walls in a Balkanized 
Europe—all these undoubtedly 
contributed to the collapse. But 
fundamentally this crisis must be 
regarded as one of underconsumption 
rather than overproduction; the des- 
perate need of millions is eloquent 
testimony of that; and undercon- 
sumption is merely another word for 
inability to buy. No doubt, the 
American bankers made many mis- 
takes; they “‘merchandized” their 
credits in many cases with such high- 
pressure salesmanship that the debtor 
countries themselves had to take 
steps to stop the golden tide. World 
banking is not a creation of a day; it 
must be learned first. Yet the fact 
remains: without the great export of 
American capital there would have 
been no empire and no eleven billion 
dollar trade surplus in eleven years, 
and without the empire and the 
trade surplus there would have been 
no prosperity boom to look back 
upon or to stimulate hope for the 
future. 


For the collapse, the statesmen 
must be held more responsible than 
the bankers. The bankers invested 
according to their lights in what 
looked like sound security. But the 
vast international debts were con- 
tracted by statesmen who were 
dazzled by the astronomic figures of 
their domestic War finance which 
feeds on itself, and who lost sight of 
the limitations of international pay- 
ments — the possibilities of trans- 
ferring money from one country to 
another. A shining light of the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference like M. 
Klotz, then French Minister of Fi- 
nance, seriously proposed that 
Germany should pay up to $5,000, 
000,000 a year and even Lloyd 
George didn’t know any better than 
to propose that Germany should pay 
a total of $115,000,000,000. They 
were sent into the political wilder- 
ness, but the evil they did lives after 
them and has warped the financial 
judgment of the world. On top 
of the vast inter-governmental debts 
was then piled the huge amount of 
private debts. It took England far 
more than a century to accumulate 
foreign credits of some $19,000,000, 
ooo, and these credits fed half the 
world before the War. America 
amassed a foreign credit of some 
$29,000,000,000 (including the War 
debts) within fourteen years. Neither 
world trade nor the available stock of 
monetary gold in which these debts 
supposedly are payable was able to 
support the load. The debt structure 
had become an inverted pyramid 
resting on too narrow a foundation. 
When gold and credit withdrawals 
and the consequent contraction of 
world trade further reduced this 
foundation, the pyramid collapsed. 
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A few figures will illustrate the 
point: 


1913 1930 
$8,239,500,000 $10,907,399,000 
$21,000,000,000 821,000,000,000 

principal countries 36,259,000,000 §7,934,000,000 

The figures for the present inter- 
national indebtedness are only an 
approximation; even the statisticians 
and almanac makers have given up 
their compilation as a bad job. Yet in 
1913 observant economists feared 
that the international debts had al- 
ready grown so big that countries 
would court war as a way out. 

The most interesting and impor- 
tant thing which these figures re- 
veal, however, is the fact that all 
values have expanded far beyond the 
increase in the supply of monetary 
gold. If the nations are pulling the 
golden blanket back and forth to 
cover themselves, it is simply because 
the blanket has become too small. 
And the greatest expansion has been 
in the debts. They have risen from 
a little more than five times the gold 
supply in 1913 to nearly fifteen times 
the present gold supply. The dis- 
proportion between the increase in 
world trade and the debts is even 
pea especially since world trade 
ell to $42,667,000,000 in 1931. The 
wonder is not that the structure col- 
lapsed, but that it could stand erect 
so long. 

What, then, is the solution? 


BvIOUSLY, the main problem is 
this: the international debts 
must be brought into a healthier rela- 
tion with the value of world trade 
and the size of the world’s gold sup- 


ply —if the debts are to remain 
payable in gold values. This can be 
done by any or all of the following 
methods: 

(1) World trade values must be 
expanded. 

(2) The gold supply, whose in- 
crease is fixed, but on which trade 
values ultimately depend, must be 
stretched to greater usefulness. 

(3) The debts must be slashed. 

The first two broaden the founda- 
tion of the debt pyramid, the third 
reduces the size of the pyramid it- 
self. President Hoover’s reconstruc- 
tion programme is essentially a 
combination of all three — with 
limited application. 

The only other remedy is outright 
inflation — that is, abandonment of 
the gold standard, substitution of 
other metals or values for gold — or 
their addition to gold —as a basis 
for the world’s currencies and as 
measure of their value. This means 
depreciation of the currencies them- 
selves. As the currencies depreciate, 
prices rise, and the value of the debts 
shrinks in proportion. That is the 
remedy proposed by most English 
economists and leaders, whose pound 
has already slipped off its golden peg. 
The gold standard, they claim, has 
broken down and they advocate the 
“restoration of the price level of 
1928,” or the establishment of a 
“managed currency,” or a “sterling 
area,” in which a devalued pound 
would rule. It is the remedy of those 
who advocate “free silver coinage” 
in this country. It is a desperate 
remedy, but many countries have 
resorted to it by force of circum- 
stances and have rid themselves of 
— debt — with varying re- 
suits. 
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America will have none of it be- 
cause it is not ready to abandon the 
gold standard. England was forced 
to it because her gold supply was 
small, her trade balance showed a 
growing deficit, and her foreign 
credits had been “frozen” — that is, 
temporarily defaulted. A good part of 
America’s foreign credits has been 
caught in the same “freezing” proc- 
ess, but America holds more than a 
quarter of the world’s gold and her 
trade balance continues to show a 
surplus. It seems difficult, therefore, 
to imagine a set of circumstances 
that could drive America off the gold 
standard — unless the world eco- 
nomic paralysis continues, and more 
and more American credits become 
“frozen,” and America’s trade sur- 
lus turns into a deficit, as some fear 
it will, and the foreign balances in 
America, now being mobilized, turn 
out to be far greater than expected. 
The results of a run on a country, as 
of a run on a bank, whether or- 
ganized or not, are hard to foretell. 

President Hoover’s programme is 
intended to forestall such a run. It 
envisions an expansion of credit and 
a stretching of the gold supply, while 
keeping the gold standard intact. 
The dollar will still have forty per 
cent of gold back of it, considered 
more than ample in normal times. 
But credit liberation is intended to 
stop deflation, expand American 
trade and therewith world trade, 
which in turn means higher prices 
and a broader basis for the credit 
pyramid. Unless the gold withdrawn 
from America continues to be 
hoarded elsewhere, the redistribution 
of the gold stocks can only assist this 
process. Whether credit expansion 
on the basis of the gold standard can 
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be called “inflation” or not depends 
on the definition of the term. Any 
expansion can be called inflation, 
and credit expansion does mean 
money expansion, and higher prices, 
and relative depreciation of 
the currency. In that sense, all 
growth is an inflation, and inflation 
has been going on through the 
centuries. The common meaning of 
the term “inflation,” however, signi- 
fies paper money no longer backed by 
gold, the substitution of the printing 
press for the gold reserve. There is 
none of that in the Hoover pro- 
gramme. 


HE counterpart of that pro- 

gramme is reduction of the 
debts themselves. Without that, the 
“controlled credit inflation” will 
scarcely prove sufficient and might 
prove dangerous. It might enlarge 
the debt structure without broaden- 
ing its base. Though American in- 
dustry depends to ninety per cent on 
the home market, there is serious 
doubt that it can operate profitably 
without world markets; at any rate, 
expansion of industrial activity would 
mean automatically expansion of ex- 
port trade, which would merely add 
to American credits abroad —al- 
ready disproportionately large. 

A question frequently raised is 
this: “If international debts must be 
cut, why should the Government and 
the taxpayers suffer? Why not let 
the bankers and the private investors 
who risked their money abroad bear 
the loss, so that they may be wiser 
in the future?” 

The answer is: Private loans and 
investments have been put — for the 
most part, at least — in productive 
enterprise. (Those that haven’t are 
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probably lost anyhow; many millions 
in American credits abroad have al- 
ready been defaulted. The general 
impression, however, that most of 
the American investments were put 
into “parks, play-grounds and black 
swans” is unjustified; Department 
of Commerce figures show that of the 
total American investments abroad 
only between six and ten per cent 
consist of loans to municipalities who 
are charged with having “squan- 
dered” money for such purposes; 
and even they, of course, used by far 
the largest part of their loans for 
municipally-owned public utilities 
and similar productive purposes.) 
The productive enterprises produce 
the means from which the various 
debtor Governments derive their 
revenues and therewith their ability 
to pay their debts. If the productive 
enterprises are forced into default 
and ruin, there will be no means to 
pay either private or governmental 
debts. For ultimately, all revenues, 
whether private or governmental, 
must come from the same source, 
namely, productive enterprise. Col- 
lapse of productive enterprise means 
financial collapse of the Govern- 
ment. Unless a method is found, 
therefore, to make possible the pay- 
ment of both sets of debts, the loss of 
governmental debts — which are un- 
—- — must be considered the 
esser evil. 

In any case, the European Gov- 
ernments, fearing such a collapse, 
have made up their minds to force 
the issue, and it will be up to America 
to decide whether it wants all or 
nothing, or whether it will take what 
it can get. And it will be up to Mr. 
Mellon to make the best bargain 
possible. All other proposed solu- 


tions, like disarmament of Europe, 
or the sale of French and British 
colonies in the Caribbean to America, 
however desirable in themselves, are 
at best efforts to get moral or ma- 
terial equivalents for gold. Disarma- 
ment alone will not pay international 
debts, for the bulk of armament 
expenditures are made at home. As 
far as national economy is con- 
cerned, it is taking money from one 
pocket and putting it into another. 
Reduction of armaments will help 
only if it reéstablishes political secu- 
rity, bans the dread of new wars, and 
thereby promotes world trade. But 
the “if” looms big — and there is 
France with her dread of a German 
war of revenge. The sale of the 
European colonies involves too many 
political “‘imponderables” to be im- 
mediately practicable. Transfer of 
inhabited territories from one sover- 
eignty to another has rarely been 
accomplished without war or revolu- 
tion. 

It would be idle to assume, how- 
ever, that reduction or cancelation of 
War debts would immediately re- 
store world prosperity. At best, it 
might avert a worse collapse. Coinci- 
dent with a new settlement of 
reparations and War debts will have 
to go a resumption of capital exports 
from the creditor nations to stabilize 
their debtors, to develop backward 
sections of the world and create new 
values, to provide new markets and 
increase the world’s purchasing 
power, and finally, to keep the inter- 
national balance of payments bal- 
anced. Otherwise, the whole vicious 
circle will start all over again. It was 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoo- 
ver who said that America could 
afford to lose all her exports were 
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worth and still be ahead of the game. 
Paradoxical as this may sound, it is a 
truth which is imbedded in the na- 
ture of international trade. 

There is reason to assume, how- 
ever, that America’s banking and in- 
vestment world has learned a costly 
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lesson, and that the next credit 
expansion programme will be carried 
out with greater caution, in closer 
relation with the volume and value 
of world trade, and confined to such 
enterprises as produce enough new 
values to repay their debts. 


Contrasts 
By Louise Burton LaIpLaw 


Forte: 


When rocks are glistening white with sun and snow, 
And crackling laughter ripples down bent boughs 
Of spruce and maple, whipping winds arouse 

A crisp delight where russet oak leaves blow. 


Pianissimo: 
How strangely delicate with every breeze 
Comes the faint hum of azure wings again 

As through swift-gleaming strands of sun-lit rain 
Soft, timid colors creep on whispering trees. 


The War Lords of Japan 


By KENNETH COLEGROVE 


Their power, how they got it and what chance the liberals 
have to defeat them 


NE of the aims of Japanese 
O foreign policy, so the Tokyo 
Government recently in- 
formed the Council of the League of 
Nations, is to oust the war lords of 
China and to promote the establish- 
ment of a representative govern- 
ment. To this pronouncement, Dr. 
W. W. Yen, the Chinese representa- 
tive, dryly replied that demands for 
orderly government in China come 
with ill grace from a nation whose 
own war lords have run away with 
the civil government. The indict- 
ment of the mild-mannered Chinese 
delegate, who speaks English with 
a Southern accent, for he was 
educated at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is all too true. During the 
ast six months civil authority in 
Japan has capitulated to the military 
chiefs. 

Japan is supposed to have a 
parliamentary government. There 
is manhood suffrage. There is a diet, 
with a house of representatives and 
a house of peers. There is a cabinet, 
whose premier is generally a member 
of the lower house. But this govern- 
mental facade is misleading. The 
military clique, on more than one 
occasion in the past forty years, has 


usurped the powers of the Cabinet 
and rendered parliamentary govern- 
ment a farce. The Japanese war 
lords today are more potent than 
were the militarists who controlled 
Germany under the Hohenzollern 
régime or Russia under the Ro- 
manoffs. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1931, the military 

clique again seized the Tokyo 
Government. It has been in posses- 
sion ever since. At the time, a liberal 
Premier, Baron Wakatsuki, headed 
the Cabinet. A peace-loving Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Baron Shidehara, 
a over the Foreign Office. A 
iberal diplomat, Count Uchida, 
was president of the South Man- 
churian Railway. The liberal party 
had a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and was in the midst 
of a victorious electoral campaign 
in the prefectures. Baron Shidehara 
was developing his “friendship pol- 
icy” toward China. In line with 
this policy, it was announced in 
Tokyo, on September 17, that Japan 
and China had arranged to settle 
all disputes in Manchuria by a con- 
ference at Mukden between Count 
Uchida and T. V. Soong, the Chinese 
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Finance Minister, together with Mar- 
shal Chang Hsueh-liang. Not pleased 
with this news were the Japanese 
militarists and imperialists. They 
did not trust Uchida. They wished 
to block Shidehara. 

On the night of the following day 
occurred the explosion on the tracks 
of the South Manchurian Railway 
at Peitaying. Immediately three 
Japanese battalions assaulted the 
Chinese garrison and seized the 
walled city of Mukden. Then fol- 
lowed the Japanese military move- 
ments in Manchuria, leading to the 
seizure of the three provinces, and 
eventually to the bombardment of 
Shanghai and the raids in the 
Yangtze Valley. The circumstances 
of the explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway, on the evening of 
September 18, are still in dispute. 
The Japanese claim that Chinese 
soldiers committed the deed. The 
Chinese claim that Japanese soldiers 
blew up their own railway as an 
excuse & seizing Mukden. They add 
that this is a characteristic trick, 
for in 1928 the Japanese blew up a 
railway bridge near Mukden when 
they assassinated Chang Tso-ling 
and loudly blamed the Chinese for 
the dastardly act. The truth of the 
matter is to be decided, we hope, 
by a commission of inquiry, ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League 
of Nations, which, unfortunately, 
has taken an unconscionably long 
time to reach the spot. Whether or 
not the explosion was committed 
by Japanese or Chinese, the episode 
was not sufficient provocation to 
warrant either the Japanese attack 
on Mukden or the expeditions 
against Harbin and Chinchow which 
gave Japan complete mastery over 


Manchuria. And it could not be 
made the excuse for the bombard- 
ment of the Chinese section of 
Shanghai — an attack avowedly 
made for the purpose of smashing the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods. 

Thus, the military clique over- 
threw the peaceful policy of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in a liberal 
Cabinet. The ministerial policy was 
annihilated, not by vote of the Diet, 
but by the unauthorized action of 
the army. In other parliamentary 
governments, the cabinet controls 
the war office as well as the foreign 
office, and in its turn is responsible 
to the parliament which is responsi- 
ble to the people. In Japan, however, 


‘the army can successfully defy the 
cabinet and gag the foreign minister 
who is supposed to be the national 


spokesman in international affairs. 
The technique of the militarists 
in over-riding the civil government 
is illustrated by the manner in which 
reinforcements were dispatched to 
Manchuria. On September 21 for 
seven hours the Cabinet debated the 
question of sending more troops. 
General Minami, the Minister of 
War, demanded their dispatch. Baron 
Shidehara and Finance Minister In- 
ouye (later assassinated) vehemently 
opposed it. The Cabinet deferred 
decision to the next day. But the 
militarists had reason to fear that the 
vote would be in the negative. 
Accordingly, before the Cabinet met, 
the war chiefs saw to it that a brigade 
of 4,100 men was already on its 
way to Manchuria, and when the 
Cabinet assembled it faced a fait ac- 
compli. General Minami _blandly 
explained that without his permis- 
sion the commanding general in 
Korea, acting in a great emergency, 
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had forwarded the troops. But even 
a school boy knows that telegraphic 
communications between Seoul and 
Tokyo are not so difficult but that 
the Japanese commandant in Korea 
might have communicated with his 
superiors before taking precipitant 
action. No punishment has been 
imposed, not even a reprimand has 
been sent to this hasty officer, who, 
according to the War Office, had 
exceeded his instructions. Tactics 
of this character could occur today 
in no other civilized country save 
Japan. 

While the taciturn Yoshizawa, 
the Japanese delegate to the League, 
faced the representatives of protest- 
ing nations in Geneva and Paris 
throughout September and October, 
it was frequently apparent that the 
civil authority and the war chiefs of 
Japan were still in conflict over the 
Manchurian situation. On Septem- 
ber 30, Yoshizawa assured the 
League, with, of course, the approval 
of his Government, that Japan 
would withdraw her troops into the 
railway zone as rapidly as possible, 
and he voted for the unanimous 
resolution of the Council setting 
October 14 as the date for the execu- 
tion of the peaceful assurances of 
both Japan and China. But, when 
October 14 arrived and the Council 
met in Paris, the Japanese troops 
had failed to retire into the railway 
zone. Worse yet, they had actually 
advanced into other parts of Man- 
churia on the pretext of chasing 
“bandits.” Again the civil authority 
of Japan was powerless to fulfill an 


international promise, and was com- 


pelled to bear the opprobrium for 


the violation of an international 
understanding. 


Finally, the pronouncement of the 
Japanese Foreign Office against Sec- 
retary Stimson contributed to the 
disclosure of the real situation, On 
November 27, the American Secre- 
tary had informally told a conference 
of newspaper men that he could not 
understand the press accounts of the 
march of General Honjo’s army upon 
Chinchow, in view of the solemn 
assurance given him by the Japanese 
Foreign Office on November 24 to 
the effect that “there would be no 
movement of Japanese troops in the 
direction of Chinchow.” The state- 
ment diplomatically implied either 
that the newspaper reports were 
incorrect or that the Japanese For- 
eign Office was not in a position to 
speak for the Minister of War or 
for the General Staff. There was 
abundance of proof that a Japanese 
offensive against Chinchow had be- 
gun. Hence, the timely remarks of 
Secretary Stimson threw more light 
on the grievous surrender of the 
Japanese civil government to mili- 
tary arrogance. 

Further proof of the abdication of 
ministerial authority is unnecessary. 
We may now ask: Why did not the 
Cabinet of Wakatsuki resign at once? 
Why did the peace-loving Shidehara 
remain at the Foreign Office? The 
Cabinet finally resigned on December 
II, 1931, the day following the 
adoption of the resolution by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
with the consent of Japan, providing 
for an international commission of 
inquiry into the Manchurian crisis, 
but otherwise leaving the settlement 
of the dispute up in theair. This 
resolution closed the third phase of 
the negotiations with the League 
and marked an opportune time for 
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America will have none of it be- 
cause it is not ready to abandon the 
gold standard. England was forced 
to it because her gold supply was 
small, her trade balance showed a 
growing deficit, and her forei 
credits had been “frozen” — that is, 
temporarily defaulted. A good part of 
America’s foreign credits has been 
caught in the same “freezing” proc- 
ess, but America holds more than a 
quarter of the world’s gold and her 
trade balance continues to show a 

lus. It seems difficult, therefore, 
to imagine a set of circumstances 
that could drive America off the gold 
standard — unless the world eco- 
nomic paralysis continues, and more 
and more American credits become 
“frozen,” and America’s trade sur- 
lus turns into a deficit, as some fear 
it will, and the foreign balances in 
America, now being mobilized, turn 
out to be far greater than expected. 
The results of a run on a country, as 
of a run on a bank, whether or- 
ganized or not, are hard to foretell. 

President Hoover’s programme is 
intended to forestall such a run. It 
envisions an expansion of credit and 
a stretching of the gold supply, while 
keeping the gold standard intact. 
The dollar will still have forty per 
cent of gold back of it, considered 
more than ample in normal times. 
But credit liberation is intended to 
stop deflation, expand American 
trade and therewith world trade, 
which in turn means higher prices 
and a broader basis for the credit 


ee Unless the gold withdrawn 
m America continues to be 
hoarded elsewhere, the redistribution 
of the gold stocks can only assist this 

. Whether credit expansion 
on the basis of the gold standard can 
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be called “inflation” or not depends 
on the definition of the term. Any 
expansion can be called inflation, 
and credit expansion does mean 
money expansion, and higher prices, 
and therefore relative depreciation of 
the currency. In that sense, all 
ngs is an inflation, and inflation 

as been going on through the 
centuries, The common meaning of 
the term “inflation,” however, signi- 
fies en money no longer backed by 
gold, the substitution of the printing 
press for the gold reserve. There is 
none of that in the Hoover pro- 


gramme. 


E counterpart of that pro- 
gramme is reduction of the 


debts themselves. Without that, the 
“controlled credit inflation” will 
scarcely prove sufficient and might 
prove dangerous. It might enlarge 
the debt structure without broaden- 
ing its base. Though American in- 
dustry depends to ninety per cent on 
the home market, there is serious 
doubt that it can operate profitably 
without world markets; at any rate, 
expansion of industrial activity would 
mean automatically expansion of ex- 
port trade, which would merely add 
to American credits abroad — al- 
ready disproportionately large. 

A question frequently raised is 
this: “If international debts must be 
cut, why should the Government and 
the taxpayers suffer? Why not let 
the bankers and the private investors 
who risked their money abroad bear 
the loss, so that they may be wiser 
in the future?” 

The answer is: Private loans and 
investments have been put — for the 
most part, at least — in productive 
enterprise. (Those that haven’t are 


probably lost anyhow; many millions 
in American credits abroad have al- 
ready been defaulted. The general 
impression, however, that most of 
the American investments were put 
into “parks, play-grounds and black 
swans” is unjustified; Department 
of Commerce figures show that of the 
total American investments abroad 
only between six and ten cent 
consist of loans to municipalities who 
are with having “squan- 
dered” money for such p ; 
and even they, of course, used by far 
the largest part of their loans for 
municipally-owned public utilities 
and similar productive purposes.) 
The productive enterprises produce 
the means from which the various 
debtor Governments derive their 
revenues and therewith their ability 
to pay their debts. If the productive 
enterprises are forced into default 
and ruin, there will be no means to 
pay either private or governmental 
debts. For ultimately, all revenues, 
whether private or governmental, 
must come from the same source, 
— productive enterprise. Col- 
apse o uctive enterprise means 
of the Govern- 
ment. Unless a method is found, 
therefore, to make possible the pay- 
ment of both sets of debts, the loss of 
governmental debts — which are un- 
roductive — must be considered the 
esser evil. 

In any case, the European Gov- 
ernments, fearing such a collapse, 
have made up their minds to force 
the issue, and it will be up to America 
to decide whether it wants all or 
nothing, or whether it will take what 
it can get. And it will be up to Mr. 
Mellon to make the best bargain 
possible. All other proposed solu- 
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tions, like disarmament of Europe, 
or the sale of French and British 
colonies in the Caribbean to America, 
however desirable in themselves, are 
at best efforts to get moral or ma- 
terial equivalents for gold. Disarma- 
ment alone will not pay international 
debts, for the b of armament 
expenditures are made at home. As 
far as national economy is con- 
cerned, it is taking money from one 

ket and putting it into another. 
Reduction of armaments will help 
only if it reéstablishes political secu- 
rity, bans the dread of new wars, and 
thereby promotes world trade. But 
the “if” looms big— and there is 
France with her dread of a German 
war of revenge. The sale of the 
European colonies involves too many 
political “‘imponderables” to be im- 
mediately practicable. Transfer of 
inhabited territories from one sover- 
eignty to another has rarely been 
accomplished without war or revolu- 
tion. 

It would be idle to assume, how- 
ever, that reduction or cancelation of 
War debts would immediately re- 
store world prosperity. At best, it 
might avert a worse collapse. Coinci- 
dent with a new settlement of 
reparations and War debts will have 
to go a resumption of capital rts 
from the creditor nations to stabilize 
their debtors, to develop backward 
sections of the world and create new 
values, to provide new markets and 
increase the world’s purchasing 
power, and finally, to keep the inter- 
national balance of payments bal- 
anced. Otherwise, the whole vicious 
circle will start all over again. It was 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoo- 
ver who said that America could 
afford to lose all her exports were 
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worth and still be ahead of the game. 
Paradoxical as this may sound, it is a 
truth which is imbedded in the na- 
ture of international trade. 

There is reason to assume, how- 
ever, that America’s banking and in- 
vestment world has learned a costly 
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lesson, and that the next credit 
expansion programme will be carried 
out with ter caution, in closer 


relation with the volume and value 
of world trade, and confined nah such 
enterprises as produce enough new 
values to repay their debts. 


Contrasts 
By Louise Burton LaIpLaw 


Forte: 


When rocks are glistening white with sun and snow, 
And crackling laughter ripples down bent boughs 
Of spruce and maple, whipping winds arouse 

A crisp delight where russet oak leaves blow. 


Pianissimo: 


How strangely delicate with every breeze 
Comes the faint hum of azure wings again 

As through swift-gleaming strands of sun-lit rain 
Soft, timid colors creep on whispering trees. 


The War Lords of Japan 


By KENNETH COLEGROVE 


Their power, how they got it and what chance the liberals 
have to defeat them 


NE of the aims of Japanese 
O foreign policy, so the Tokyo 
Government recently 
formed the Council of the League of 
Nations, is to oust the war lords of 
China and to promote the establish- 
ment of a representative govern- 
ment. To this pronouncement, Dr. 
W. W. Yen, the Chinese representa- 
tive, dryly replied that demands for 
orderly government in China come 
with ill grace from a nation whose 
own war lords have run away with 
the civil government. The indict- 
ment of the mild-mannered Chinese 
delegate, who speaks English with 
a Southern accent, for he was 
educated at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is all too true. During the 
ast six months civil authority in 
apan has capitulated to the military 
chiefs. 

Japan is supposed to have a 
parliamentary government. There 
is manhood suffrage. There is a diet, 
with a house of representatives and 
a house of peers. There is a cabinet, 
whose ae is generally a member 
of the lower house. But this govern- 
mental facade is misleading. The! 
military clique, on more than one 
occasion in the past forty years, has 


usurped the powers of the Cabinet 
and rendered parliamentary govern- 
ment a farce. The Japanese war 
lords today are more potent than 
were the militarists who controlled 
Germany under the Hohenzollern 
régime or Russia under the Ro- 
manofts. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1931, the military 
clique again seized the Tokyo 
Government. It has been in 
sion ever since. At the time, a liberal 
Premier, Baron Wakatsuki, headed 


the Cabinet. A loving Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Baron Shidehara, 
resided over the Foreign Office. A 
iberal diplomat, Count Uchida, 
was president of the South Man- 
churian Railway. The liberal bing 
had a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and was in the midst 
of a victorious electoral campaign 
in the prefectures. Baron Shidehara 
was developing his “friendship pol- 
icy” toward China. In line with 
this policy, it was announced in 
Tokyo, on September 17, that Japan 
and China had arranged to settle 
all disputes in Manchuria by a con- 
ference at Mukden between Count 
Uchida and T. V. Soong, the Chinese 
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Finance Minister, together with Mar- 
shal Chang Hsueh-liang. Not pleased 
with this news were the Japanese 
militarists and imperialists. They 
did not trust Uchida. They wished 
to block Shidehara. 

On the night of the following day 
occurred the explosion on the tracks 
of the South Manchurian Railway 
at Peitaying. Immediately three 
Japanese battalions assaulted the 
Chinese garrison and seized the 
walled city of Mukden. Then fol- 
lowed the Japanese military move- 
ments in Manchuria, leading to the 
seizure of the three provinces, and 
eventually to the bombardment of 
Shanghai and the raids jin the 
Yangtze Valley. The circumstances 
of the explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway, on the evening of 
September 18, are still in dispute. 
The Japanese claim that Chinese 
soldiers committed the deed. The 
Chinese claim that Japanese soldiers 
blew up their own railway as an 
excuse for seizing Mukden. They add 
that this is a characteristic trick, 
for in 1928 the Japanese blew up a 
railway bridge near Mukden when 
they assassinated Chang Tso-ling 
and loudly blamed the Chinese for 
the dastardly act. The truth of the 
matter is to be decided, we hope, 
by a commission of _— » ap- 
pointed by the Council of ng je 
of Nations, which, unfortunately, 
has taken an unconscionably long 
time to reach the spot. Whether or 
not the explosion was committed 
by Japanese or Chinese, the episode 
was not sufficient provocation to 
warrant either the Japanese attack 
on Mukden or the itions 
against Harbin and Chinchow which 
gave Japan complete mastery over 
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Manchuria. And it could not be 
made the excuse for the bombard- 
ment of the Chinese section of 
Shanghai — an attack avowedly 
made for the purpose of smashing the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods. 
Thus, the military clique over- 
threw the peaceful policy of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in a liberal 
Cabinet. The ministerial policy was 
annihilated, not by vote of the Diet, 
but by the unauthorized action of 
the army. In other parliamentary 
governments, the cabinet controls 
the war office as well as the foreign 
office, and in its turn is responsible 
to the parliament which is responsi- 
ble to the people. In Japan, however, 
the army can successfully defy the 
cabinet and gag the foreign minister 
who is supposed to be the national 
spokesman in international affairs. 
The technique of the militarists 


in et the civil government 


is illustrated by the manner in which 
reinforcements were dispatched to 
Manchuria. On Septem 21 for 
seven hours the Cabinet debated the 
uestion of sending more troops. 

eneral Minami, the Minister of 
War, demanded their dispatch. Baron 
Shidehara and Finance Minister In- 
ouye (later assassinated) vehemently 
opposed it. The Cabinet deferred 
decision to the next day. But the 
militarists had reason to fear that the 
vote would be in the negative. 
Accordingly, before the Cabinet met, 
the war chiefs saw to it that a brigade 
of 4,100 men was already on its 
way to Manehuria, and when the 
Cabinet assembled it faced a fait ac- 
compli. General Minami blandly 
explained that without his permis- 
sion the commanding general in 


Korea, acting in a great emergency, 
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had forwarded the troops. But even 
a school boy knows that telegraphic 
communications between Seoul and 
Tokyo are not so difficult but that 
the Japanese commandant in Korea 
might have communicated with his 
superiors before taking precipitant 
action. No punishment has been 
imposed, not even a reprimand has 
been sent to this hasty officer, who, 
according to the War Office, had 
exceeded his instructions. Tactics 
of this character could occur today 
in no other civilized country save 
Japan. 

ile the taciturn Yoshizawa, 
the Japanese delegate to the League, 
faced the representatives of protest- 
ing nations in Geneva and Paris 
throughout September and October, 
it was frequently apparent that the 
civil authority and. the war chiefs of 


Japan were still in conflict over the 


Manchurian situation. On Septem- 
ber 30, Yoshizawa assured the 
a with, of course, the approval 
of his Government, that Japan 
would withdraw her troops into the 
railway zone as rapidly as possible, 
and he voted for the unanimous 
resolution of the Council setting 
October 14 as the date for the execu- 
tion of the peaceful assurances of 
both Japan and China. But, when 
October 14 arrived and the Council 
met in Paris, the Japanese troops 
had failed to retire into the railway 
zone. Worse yet, they had actually 
advanced into other parts of Man- 
churia on the pretext of chasing 
“bandits.” Again the civil authority 
of Japan was powerless to fulfill an 
international promise, and was com- 
pelled to bear the opprobrium for 
the violation of an international 
understanding. 
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Finally, the pronouncement of the 
Japanese Foreign Office against Sec- 
retary Stimson contributed to the 
disclosure of the real situation. On 
November 27, the American Secre- 
tary had informally told a conference 
of newspaper men that he could not 
understand the press accounts of the 
march of General Honjo’s army upon 
Chinchow, in view of the solemn 
assurance given him by the Japanese 
Foreign Office on November 24 to 
the effect that “there would be no 
movement of Japanese troops in the 
direction of Chinchow.” The state- 
ment diplomatically implied either 
that the newspaper reports were 
incorrect or that the Japanese For- 
eign Office was not in a position to 
speak for the Minister of War or 
for the General Staff. There was 
abundance of proof that a Japanese 
offensive against Chinchow had be- 
gun. Hence, the timely remarks of 
Secretary Stimson threw more light 
on the grievous surrender of the 
Japanese civil government to mili- 
tary arrogance. 

Further proof of the abdication of 
ministerial authority is unnecessary. 
We may now ask: Why did not the 
Cabinet of Wakatsuki resign at once? 
Why did the peace-loving Shidehara 
remain at the Foreign Office? The 
Cabinet finally resigned on December 
II, 1931, the day following the 
adoption of the resolution by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
with the consent of Japan, providing 
for an international commission of 
inquiry into the Manchurian crisis, 
but otherwise leaving the settlement 
of the dispute up in theair. This 
resolution closed the third phase of 
the negotiations with the League 
and marked an opportune time for 
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the liberal party to abandon its 
post in favor of the militaristic party 
which would be expected, of course, 
to prosecute hostilities in China with 
a vigorous hand. But why had not 
Shidehara resigned on September 21, 
when the defiance of the civil au- 
thority by the war chiefs was fully 
exposed? Conjectures may be various 
— perhaps loyalty to the Emperor, 
perhaps opposition to the war party, 
—— desire to make the best of a 

ad situation. At the same time the 

uestion may be raised as to whether 
he new liberalism in Japan, of which 
we have heard considerable in the 
past decade, is as firmly rooted as 
we had been led to believe. 


RIENDS of Japan have been as- 

tonished at the sudden surrender 
of the Japanese liberals. For some 
years it has appeared that the lib- 
erals were in the ascendancy. Be- 
ginning with the policy of Admiral 
Kato, who represented Japan at the 
Washington Conference in 192I- 
1922, and who soon after became 
Prime Minister, Japan has attempted 
to dispel the unsavory reputation 
which she acquired by the Twenty- 
One Demands of 1915 and by her 
delay in returning Shantung to the 
Chinese after the World War. In 
the development of a new era of 
international codperation Japan has 
played a correct réle, participating 
enthusiastically in the establishment 
of the League of Nations and the 
World Court. Furthermore, for some 
years an anti-militaristic movement 
has slowly made headway. The 
trenchant writings of Professor Yo- 
shino, ousted from the Imperial 
University of Tokyo because of his 
criticism of the military régime, have 
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attracted attention, and he has had 
a following among students and 
intellectuals. 

The Japanese are inveterate news- 
paper readers. Japan can boast of 
newspapers having some of the larg- 
est circulations in the world. The 
Osaka Mainichi has a circulation of 
a million, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
of half a million, the Tokyo Asabi of 
450,000 and the Fiji Shimpo of 
200,000. Of these, the Tokyo Asabi, 
the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the 
Osaka Mainichi, and occasionally 
the Fiji Shimpo, have backed anti- 
militaristic policies. The Tokyo Asabi 
and the Nichi Nichi Shimbun have 
published attacks upon the military 
clique which in their virulence have 
not been surpassed in any country.. 

For some years the party known 
as the Minseito has been considered 
the party of peace and reconciliation 
towards China, while its opponent, 
the Seiyukai, has demanded a 
“strong” policy toward the Nan- 
king Government. The latter party 
was led, until his death two years 
ago, by the notorious General Tan- 
aka—the soldier admittedly re- 
sponsible for the assassination of 
Chang Tso-ling. In 1929 public 
exposure of the inhuman methods of 
the army in Manchuria gave the 
Minseito opportunity to oust the 
Seiyukai from office. The liberal 
Hamaguchi became Prime Minister, 
and he conciliatory Baron Shide- 
hara, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Minseito Government was thus 
in the saddle--when the London 
Naval Conference met. On this 
occasion, the militarists were out- 
witted by a curious maneuver. 
Hamaguchi appointed the Minister 
of the Navy as one of the delegates 
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to the London Conference, thus 
taking him out of the country at the 
time of the negotiations and placing 
him for the occasion under the con- 
trol of the Foreign Office. The Lon- 
don Naval Treaty, incorporating the 
well-known Reed-Matsudaira com- 
promise and failing to give Japan 
the 10-10-7 ratio, was bitterly op- 
age by the Supreme War Council. 

ut depending upon strong support 
from the newspa and upon 
national pride in upholding Japa- 
nese signatures to a treaty, Hama- 
guchi defeated the militarists and 
secured the approval of the treaty 
by the Privy Council and its ratifica- 
tion by the Emperor. 

This victory was hailed through- 
out the world as a triumph of the 
civil government over military chiefs. 
Japanese liberals flattered them- 
selves with the expectation that at 
the next crisis the military clique 
would be exterminated. The crisis 
came — all too soon, in September, 
1931. A liberal Government, indeed, 
was in office. Hamaguchi had been 
assassinated, but Baron Wakatsuki, 
who had headed the Japanese delega- 
tion at the London Naval Conference 
was now Prime Minister. A well- 
known internationalist, Baron Shide- 
hara, wae over the Foreign Office. 
The Minseito commanded a ma- 
jority in the Diet, having 273 seats 
in contrast to the 174 seats held by 
the Seiyukai. Yet, in spite of all this, 
the militarists had chair way. We 
are reminded, of course, of the oft- 
repeated assertions of the German 
Social-Democrats, prior to the World 
War, that they would vote no 
budgets to give the Kaiser ammuni- 
tion to shoot the workingmen of_ 
other lands. But, a few weeks after 
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Germany had declared war on Bel- 
gium, the Social-Democrats failed 
to prevent a vote in the Reichstag 
for war supplies. 


E truth of the matter is that the 
| Japanese liberals were power- 
less. They were fewer in number than 
we had previously imagined, they 
lacked the courage that they were 
expected to possess, and they were 
operating under a constitution which 
permits the military clique to domi- 
nate the civil authority. Indeed, the 
Government of Japan today is a 
parliamentary facade for a mili- 
taristic state. Japan has imported 
many imitations from Europe, in- 
cluding governmental accessories, as 
well as manners, books, machinery, 
schools and military tactics. There 
is a constitution, a parliament, a 
rime minister, a cabinet, an annual 
udget and manhood franchise — 
as in all the representative govern- 
ments of Europe. But the parliament 
is not a real parliament. The cabinet 
is not responsible to the parliament 
in the same way that the British 
or the French cabinet is bound to the 
legislature. The prime minister can 
not select all fj his colleagues, as 
prime ministers are free to do in 
Great Britain, France and elsewhere. 
The electorate is debauched by 
bribery and corruption. 

The extraordinary power of the 
militarists is attained by means of 
the famous ordinances of Yama- 
gata, promulgated in 1899, which 
place the minister of war and the 
minister of the navy beyond the 
control of the prime minister and the 
cabinet. These ordinances require 
that only a general may hold the 
portfolio of war and only an admiral 
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the portfolio of the navy. The prime 
minister is thus compelled to accept 
the dictation of the army and navy 
in these appointments. These officers 
are under the influence of the Su- 
eye War Council, and on occasion, 
ay down heavy conditions which 
the prime minister is compelled to 
accept. Indeed, the minister of war 
may actually upset the cabinet, as 
was done by General Uyehara in 
1912, when he refused to come to 
terms with the Prime Minister over 
the question as to the number of 
divisions to be placed on garrison 
duty in Korea. In this case the War 
Minister resigned; no other general 
would accept appointment in his 
place, and the Saionji Government 
was compelled, in its turn, to aban- 
don office. Today the position of the 
cabinet is also compromised by the 
fact that the Emperor is commander- 


in-chief of the army and of the navy, 


and that the ministers of war and 
the navy have direct access to the 
Throne, even over the head of the 
prime minister. The situation is an 
anachronism. In the Twentieth Cen- 
tury this overweening authority of 
war chiefs is the antithesis of free 
government. 


ack of all this is the mysterious 
B Emperor, the central figure in 
the Japanese system. In many re- 
spects, the constitution which the 

peror Meiji gave his people in 
1889 is a remarkable document. It 
was drafted for the Emperor by 
Prince Ito who had made a careful 
study of governments throughout 
the world, but who ended by accept- 
ing Bismarck as his model of con- 
stitution builder. The constitution of 
1889 is not a slavish imitation of 
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German fundamental law. Japanese 
traditional ideas were blended with 
the polity of the Iron Chancellor 
with the result that Japan was given 
the semblance of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, while, in reality the organs 
of government — the diet, the cabi- 
net and the privy council — were 
easily controlled by the elder states- 
men who needed only to appeal to 
Japanese loyalty to the Emperor to 
win sweeping victories over those 
who sought to dislodge them.’ In 
this system, the Emperor was, and 
still remains, the dominating ele- 
ment, the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, the sole maker of 
peace and war, the traditional guard- 
ian of his people, a being “sacred 
and inviolable,” descendant of a 
“line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
eternal,” and “combining in himself 
the rights of sovereignty.” 
Although the constitution can be 
amended only through the initiative 
of the Emperor, this remarkable 
document has the possibility of lib- 
eral development. All depends upon 
the enlightenment of the Emperor. 
Like the Constitution of the United 
States, the Japanese fundamental 
law is phrased in general terms, and 
by an accumulation of precedents, 
it is possible for the diet to exercise 
greater powers, to secure complete 
control of the cabinet and aa 
supervise treaty-making. e 
Emperor permit this? iF the Em- 
peror accepts the advice of the cabi- 
net, and the cabinet conforms to the 
demands of ‘the diet, and the diet 
resses the will of the electorate — 
then Japan will have a true parlia- 
mentary government. 
‘The Emperor Meiji, who reigned 
from 1868 to 1912, and who gave 
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full rein to the great statesmen that 
guided the sudden rise of Japan from 
a hermit nation to a modern power, 
deserves the highest praise for blend- 
ing the traditional autocracy of the 
imperial house with the réle of con- 
stitutional monarch. But parliamen- 
tary government was not attained 
in his reign. Even today cabinets 
can exist without a majority in the 
house of representatives. The house 
of peers can overthrow a cabinet. 
The privy council, composed of old, 
conservative and chauvinistic ex- 
office-holders, stands between the 
cabinet and the Emperor. And finally, 
the high officials of the imperial 
household, including Dr. Ichiki, 
Count Makino, and Admiral Suzuki, 
form a charmed circle around the 
Emperor, guiding his every political 
action. It is true that the remnant of 
the genro or elder statesmen — the 
ninety-year-old Prince Saionji — 
still is consulted by the Emperor in 
all matters of great importance. But 
the Emperor remains the unique 
head of the State. The war lords, 
through the charmed circle, have 
access to him in the same way as 
has the prime minister. Of course, 
the Emperor could withdraw the 
Yamagata ordinances which render 
the army and navy independent of 
the cabinet; he could deny the war 
lords access to his presence. This 
would be a real step towards modern 
constitutional government. The day 
may come when the advisors of the 
Emperor will take this step and close 
the circle around the Throne to the 
military leaders. But, at present, 
the Japanese people live under a 
constitution which permits the war 
chiefs on occasion to reverse the civil 
authority. 
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Count Kabayama, on his recent 
mission to the United States, fre- 
quently said that the — peo- 
ple control the army ugh the 
annual budget, and that the diet 
can withhold the money necessary 
for the supply of the military ma- 
chine. The argument is flimsy. The 
history of nations records that when- 
ever the war lords have led a country 
into war, the legislature proverbially 
bows to the situation and votes the 
necessary funds. Civil control over 
the military machine means nothing 
less than that the initiation of 
hostilities will be entirely in the 
hands of the civil government, that 
in time of peace the army and navy 
will move into no position except at 
the command of the civil authority, 
and that they will engage in no 
hostilities except by specific in- 
structions from the cabinet. It is 
the ability to lead Japan into war- 
like situations that makes the mili- 
tary clique the menace of demo- 
cratic control. No land can claim 
to have representative government 
unless the civil authority is supreme, 
and such is not the case in Japan. 


—_ struggle for party govern- 


ment in Japan has tended to 
obscure the reality. For years the 
liberals have demanded parliamen- 
tary forms — in imitation of Great 
Britain, the “mother of parlia- 
ments.” They have sought to insure 
the practice that the majority of 
the members of the cabinet shall 
come from the house of representa- 
tives, and that no cabinet may re- 
main in office without the support 
of the lower house. At the be- 
ginning, cabinets were aloof from 


parties. In 1895 the Ito Ministry 
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abandoned the principle of executive 
independence and arraigned itself 
with the liberal party. In 1898, the 
constitutional party, under the lead- 
ership of Okuma and Itagaki, was 
given the opportunity of forming the 
first party Cabinet. But it was not 
until the first Kenseikai Ministry un- 
der Okuma (1914-1916) and the 
Seiyukai Ministry under Hara (1918- 
1921) that ministerial parties con- 
trolled the lower house. Even then, 
the day of the no-party cabinet had 
not passed, for after the assassination 
of Hara and the decline of his party, 
came three transcendent Cabinets, 
those of Admiral Kato (1922-1923), 
Admiral Yamamoto (1923-1924), 
and Viscount Kiyoura (1924). Since 
the resignation of Viscount Ki- 
youra, party government has made 
rapid progress and the solitary sur- 
vivor of the genro has pronounced 
himself in favor of parliamentary 
selection of the premier. 
At the same time there has been 
a remarkable extension of the suf- 
. In 1889, the franchise was 
limited to persons paying a rela- 
tively high tax. By successive stat- 
utes in 1900, in 1908 and finally in 
1925 the Japanese have attained 
manhood suffrage; the electorate 
has been increased from four hundred 
thousand to thirteen million people. 
The cabinet is also blocked both 
in ordinance-making and in the 
ratification of treaties by the privy 
council, a body of super-annuated 
statesmen who have not scrupled 
to overturn cabinets which enjoyed 
a majority in the lower house. 
Until these impediments are re- 
moved, the claim to parliamentary 
vernment is mere pretense. The 
apanese liberals are not ignorant 
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of this situation. University pro- 
fessors, newspaper correspondents 
and members of the diet have 
vehemently denounced the archaic 
character of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The vanguard has been led by 
Professor Yoshino, whose Niju Seifu 
to Taku Foso or Dual Government and 
the Supreme Command was pub- 
lished in Tokyo in 1922. It finds 
a more conservative exponent in 
Professor Minobe, of the faculty of 
law of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, whose Kempo Seigi or Com- 
mentaries on Constitutional Law is 
the leading treatise on Japanese 
fundamental law. In the House of 
Representatives the veteran Yukio 
Osaki has frequently lifted up his 
voice in a plea for cabinet control. 
And the platforms of the proletarian 
parties make cogent demands for 
democratic reform. It is evident that 


Japan has no lack of prophets and 


political philosophers. But these 
— —are they not without 
onor save in their own country? 


N DECEMBER II, 1931, as soon as 
O the third phase of the negotia- 
tions with the Council of the League 
was concluded, the Minseito Gov- 
ernment resigned and allowed the 
Emperor to summon Ki Inukai, 
widely known as the “old fox,” to 
form a Seiyukai Government. When 
the Diet met in its annual December 
session, the Inukai Cabinet found 
that the Minseito still held a major- 
ity of the seats. Relying upon the 
theory that in a national crisis the 
electorate will always support the 

vernment in power, the Cabinet 
dissolved the House of Representa- 
tives and ordered an election. The 
appeal was not in vain. In the elec- 
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tion of February 20, the Seiyukai 
won 304 seats, as against 147 for the 
Minseito and thirteen for the in- 
dependents and the labor parties. 
This is the largest majority that any 
government has obtained in the last 
two decades, and it gives the im- 
pression that the Japanese people 
are solidly behind the war lords. 

When we examine the facts, how- 
ever, it is apparent that the Japanese 
voters are not necessarily in favor 
of the military machine. In Japan 
any —— in power can, as 
the French say, “make” elections. 
Election officials are under the con- 
trol of the governors of the prefec- 
tures who are responsible to the 
minister of interior at Tokyo. Before 
the February election, the Seiyukai 
Ministry dismissed all Minseito gov- 
ernors and filled their places with 
loyal Seiyukai henchmen. The sup- 
port of the police was placed behind 
the Seiyukai candidates, and police 
coercion accompanied the wide- 
spread bribery and corruption. Ap- 
peals were made to the herd instinct, 
which is ever present in times of 
military crisis, even in a powerful 
state that is in the process of attack- 
ing a weaker neighbor. It is never 
difficult to stir the instincts of self- 
defense and national honor. Hence 
it is not surprising that the Japa- 
nese voters have been stampeded 
into supporting a war party which 
they had vigorously repulsed in the 
diet elections of February, 1930, and 
in the prefectural elections of Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

For years the militarists and the 
imperialists among the mercantile 
interests have supported an ag- 
gressive policy against China by the 
propagation of popular theories, such 
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as the “right-to-live” doctrine and 
the “ Monroe doctrine of the Orient.” 
The former dogma postulates that 
a nation with a high birth rate, 
over-populated territory, diminish- 
ing mineral resources and over- 
crowded agricultural lands has the 
moral and legal right to take posses- 
sion of territories, rich in natural 
resources, within the jurisdiction of 
another state which is too weak or 
too incapable to defend or develop 
these territories. Accept the doctrine, 
and the dependence of Japan upon 
Manchuria for raw products and 
markets will excuse the recent mili- 
tary occupation and the inaugura- 
tion of Henry Pu Yi as genshu of 
Manchukuo — the new name for the 
incipient The 
“Monroe doctrine of the Orient” is 
grounded on the principle of self- 
preservation. The state must be 
defended against possible attacks. 
Foreign powers, especially European 
powers, must not be permitted to 
control the resources and the politi- 
cal destinies of Japan’s neighbors on 
the mainland of Asia. In order to 
avoid this catastrophe, Japan must 
insist upon “special interests” in 
Manchuria and other Chinese terri- 
tory. These “special interests” may 
lead to a “dominant position” and 
the exclusion of other states from 
the exploitation of resources or the 
exercise of political influence. 

The latest phase of this doctrine is 
the “defense against dangerous 
thoughts.” The Japanese people are 
told that their social and economic 
institutions are jeopardized by the 
possible encroachment of Soviet Rus- 
sia into Manchuria, thus bringing 
the practice of communism to the 
very borders of agitated Korea, with 
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the result that this doctrine would 
be carried to Japan and wreck the 
capitalistic system of the country. 
In no land today is the governing 
class so bitterly opposed to com- 
munism as in Japan. Advanced 
socialistic ideas, commonly called 
“dangerous thoughts,” are sternly 
repressed in the universities and 
public meetings. A brutal ordinance 
—the Peace Preservation Law — 
punishing “dangerous thinkers” 
with the death penalty, surrep- 
titiously promulgated by the Tanaka 
Government after the adjournment 
of the Diet in 1928, has finally been 
enacted by the Diet itself. 

In the face of governmental op- 
position to socialistic development, 
the working men in Japan lack ef- 
fective organization. Labor unions 
have barely 300,000 members. The 


roletarian parties in the House of 
Re resentatives hold only five of the 
466 seats. Nevertheless, the indus- 
trial and financial interests, joining 
hands with the military clique, are 
determined to annihilate any move- 


ment — economic or political — 
which looks in the direction of ad- 
vanced socialism. In this situation 
we find one of the causes for the 
success of the war lords in precipitat- 
ing the military occupation of Man- 
churia, as well as the attempt to 
destroy Chinese resistance to Japa- 
nese commercial penetration south 
of the Great Wall. Manchuria will 
serve not only as the source of Japa- 
nese raw products, but also as the 
armed outpost against Bolshevism. 

* How long will the military clique 
rule Japan? The answer depends 
up@a many factors. Most probably, 
ifthe United States and Great 
Britain lead the League of Nations 
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in an economic and financial em- 
bargo, the collapse of the Inukai 
Government would soon ensue. The 
prosecution of hostilities in China 

uires the importation of quan- 
tities of munitions as already in- 
dicated by the large orders for arms 
which Japan has placed with the 
American munition plants in Con- 
necticut, the heavy orders for cotton 
in the last six months, and the orders 
for guns, munitions, chemicals and 
other war supplies from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Gaene and Czecho- 
Slovakia. An economic embargo 
would cut off these supplies and 
handicap the prosecution of the war. 

At the same time a collective 
embargo would destroy the financial 
basis of the Japanese State and cause 
considerable unemployment. Japan 
depends upon ready cash which 
America offers for her silk. In fact, 
nearly forty per cent of the Japanese 
export trade is with the United 
States, and over ninety per cent of 
this trade is in silk. An emb 
by the United States alone would 
bring a financial panic to Japan. 
An embargo by the whole world 
would cause such economic and 
financial prostration in Japan that 
the Government in power would 
probably be forced not only to sur- 
render its aggressive position, but 
also to efface itself before the Japa- 
nese people. 

We must reckon with the in- 
dustrial and commercial interests. 
Suppose the United States and Euro- 

an nations are willing to allow a 
regency-general in Man- 
churia; suppose we permit the Japa- 
nese domination of the Yangtze 
Valley; suppose the Seiyukai with 
its majority in the Diet is sustained 
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over a period of years by bribery 
and corruption on a large scale; 
suppose that a prudent conduct of 
the hostilities against China, reduc- 
ing war expenditures to a minimum, 
results in a rapid development of 
Manchuria and increased trade with 
China — then the Seiyukai Cabinet 
will probably be able to count on 
the support of the merchant class. 
These interests will support a war- 
like government which promotes 
trade and industry and fills their 
coffers with the gold of international 
commerce. 

With their backing, the Seiyukai 
party, ——— the interests of the 
small farmers at the expense of the 
city workers, curtailing all pro- 
grammes of socialization, such as 
working men’s insurance, compensa- 
tion and pensions, will be tempted to 


Ke military campaigns which 
ring in a rich harvest of commercial 
gain. But this is a hazardous policy. 
Trade does not always follow the 
flag. The maintenance of 125,000 
Japanese troops on the mainland of 


Asia digs a tremendous hole in the 
national treasury. A conquest of the 
Yangtze Valley might even neces- 
sitate a Japanese army of four or 


five hundred thousand men. A year’s 
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se in this costly undertaking 
would bring Japan to a position 
where a political revolution might 
prove not only inevitable, but also 
disastrous to the economic system. 
The outstanding feature of Japa- 
nese political life is loyalty to the 
Emperor. It is probably true that one 
word from this “divine being” 
would resolve any political situation. 
Whatever political group has the 
most ready access to the presence 
of the Emperor, that group holds 
the key to the future. At the present 
time, the militarists seem to have 
this advantage. It is now well 
known that last year when the war 
lords appeared to lack an —- 
to the Emperor, a plot was hatched 
among the younger militarists to 
assassinate Count Makino, the chief 
functionary of the imperial house- 
hold. But the charmed circle varies 
from time to time, and if Makino, 
Ichiki, Suzuki and Prince Saionji 
close their ranks to militaristic pene- 
tration and throw their influence on 
the side of parliamentary govern- 
ment, it is possible that Japan may 
emerge from the present crisis in a 
manner to restore international con- 


‘fidence and avoid revolution at 


home. 


Who Won It This Year? 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Soon the Pulitzer prizes will be announced again, and the usual 
debate over them will follow. Is there significance in 
these things, and if so, what? 


sprinG the public’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of the Pulitzer 
awards. I am sure that the public 
obtains more exhilaration from them 
than the recipients themselves. Es- 
pecially is this the case in the realm 
of the arts. The sciences have been 
so often rewarded by chemical, 
mechanical, electrical, medical, in- 
dustrial and engineering societies, 
that their medals are almost as many 
as those given to a golf champion or a 
bandmaster. But the shy, retiring 
author — whether he be novelist or 
o- or dramatist or historian or 
iographer — when he stands with 
his little thousand dollar check 
before the world, crowned by the 
august Committees detailed to be- 
stow this windfall upon meritorious 
works, must feel just a little uncom- 
fortable. He gains a publicity which 
helps the sale of his book for a while, 
but for the moment he also gains a 
self-consciousness which must freeze 
his creative impulse. Fortunately, 
the feeling does not last more than a 
week and a day, and then the race is 


— again. 
eanwhile, the public is clamoring 
over the decision: that’s where the 


gene comes in. The public pays a 
ee to join a book league, and the 
members of such a league take the 
book choice of the month without 
much demur. Especially do the 
suburban members of such a league 
feel flattered that they belong to a 
club presided over by the rulings ofa | 
Committee whose names make you 
feel you are “in literary society.” 
But when the Pulitzer awards are 
made, the decisions are discussed as 
though they were being discussed for 
their indiscretions. All this is a 
healthy show of interest; it makes the 
judges feel that the occasion is a 
serious affair. It gives the Pulitzer 
award a fictitious importance 
through its journalistic value as 
news. But upon authorship it has no 
moving influence. I am sure that no 
writer sits down, at the start of each 
Pulitzer year, and says to himself, 
“I will win a Pulitzer prize.” Of 
course there is always the danger of 
spoiling the quality of his work for a 
while if he wins. Think what disaster 
has been caused to the voices of radio 
announcers through the yearly 
award, by the Academy of Arts and 
Letters, of a medal for excellent 


. 


diction! Each year, they chant the 
glories of lipstick and motor oil and 
ginger ale to the accompaniment of 
sweet medals jangled out of tune. 

Whereas the Pulitzer prize awards 
are the canary birds of merit in a 
budding season, the Nobel prize is of 
more import. We are _ practical 
enough to know a check when we see 
it! Here the recipient is mounted 
upon a pedestal of international 
observation. He holds in his hand a 
worldly increment not to be sneered 
at. Here is a foreign committee 
dipping into our home culture and 
telling us our excellencies. Until last 
year, the Nobel Committees re- 
mained content to knock upon the 
doors of our research laboratories 
and to enter the libraries of our 
peacemakers. And their calls have 
met with our public approval. Scien- 
tists and subliciees alike have been 
so rewarded. But last year the fuse 
was lighted, and the bomb exploded, 
when the literary prize was awarded 
to America for the first time. The 
fuse has now spent itself, but bits 
of the bomb are still exposed to 
public gaze. 

We are sensitive when it comes to 
awards that are taken out of our 
insular hands. But we have also been 
sensitive because the Nobel prize 
for literature was not before this 
bestowed upon us. Uncle Sam excels 
in expositions and 
county fairs have given him many 
blue ribbons. But Uncle Sam has a 
national pride in any home-made 
attainment, and has felt slighted by 
the Swedish Academies. Uncle Sam 
has even — while taking his Cook’s 
Tours — felt surprised that only 
Poe, Whitman, Cooper, Jack Lon- 
don and Upton Sinclair were—re- 
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garded abroad as our representative 
writers. To which sparse list, we may 
now add the names of Theodore 
Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. 

It is not a little amusing to feel 
that maybe, whenever one of our 
writers goes abroad, there is a certain 
thrill of expectancy that he will meet 
the Swedish Academy, and that they 
will look him over with some curi- 
osity as to how far he represents a 
new American style. It may be that, 
in the secret recesses of many a 
literary heart, there is a feeling now 
that a lecture trip through the 
Scandinavian peninsula might arrest 
the attention of the Swedish Acad- 
emy, and make them think of him in 
terms of the Nobel prize. In this 
respect, I believe that the award, 
made possible by the peace magnate 
of Sweden, has created slim currents 
of literary politics in this country. 
When we want things done we sign 
memorials with thousands of names 
attached. Every peace commission 
sent abroad carries petitions from 
the “United Guild of Day Laborers” 
or “Women’s Leagues for the Pres- 
ervation of the Home.” I believe 
the Swedish Academy has had in 
the past handsomely bound instruc- 
tions from us as to what it should 
do about the Nobel award in litera- 
ture. The ardent advocates for Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, for Upton Sin- 
clair, for Theodore Dreiser have 
raised their voices in Swedish halls. 
But rightly, the Swedish Academy, 
like the Consistory at Rome, goes 
into secret conclave. Its award is 
irrevocable; the hand of destiny can 
more easily be deflected than its 
decisions upset. 

This can not be said for the 
Pulitzer awards; here the weather- 
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cock rules supreme. Committees 
work through the year. They are 
given grants to send them to the 
theatre. Publishers deluge them with 
books, for the blurb, “A Pulitzer 
Prize Winner,” is a valuable ad- 
vertising asset. But is their decision 
irrevocable and final? Not at all. 
Mr. Pulitzer’s mandates are like the 
Blue Laws of New England. You can 
go just so far in your decisions, even 
to the garden gate. But beyond that, 
there is some power, which, for no 
other definite name we needs must 
call Columbia University (as guard- 
ian of the Fund), that may ring the 
curfew of morality and upset all the 
deliberations made by these tried 
and trusty servants, the Commit- 
tees. 


B: even Committees are not in- 


fallible. The public which, about 
this time each year, awaits the 
announcements of the awards with 
some show of expectancy, has been 
trained to be surprised if the de- 
cisions are right. During each year 
people go off in little self-constituted 
groups and make what they consider 
to be the only right and just deci- 
sions. They don’t set themselves up 
as judges; they merely like to make 
lists for the fun of it. For man 
years there has been just as mu 
curiosity about the ten best plays of 
the year selected by Mr. Burns 
Mantle for his drama Year Book as 
there has been about the decision of 
the Pulitzer drama prize judges. In 
fact, after the decision is reached, 
and the check signed for the dram- 
atist, press comments always say: 
“Look upon this one play and then 
upon Mr. Mantle’s ten.” There is 
more of a standard of selection evi- 
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dent in Mr. Mantle’s choice than 
there is in the Pulitzer choice. 

I think this is very largely the 
fault of the conditions under which 
the Pulitzer awards are made. I 
think we might very well emulate 
the Nobel method of bestowing their 
medal and their check. It is a method 
which has time-honored sanction by 
the universities in bestowing an 
academic degree. The Nobel prize is, 
of course, an ermine robe lined gen- 
erously with greenbacks, the weight 
of which depends on the state of the 
financial return on the Nobel in- 
vestments. In 1929 the prize was 
worth $46,299; when Woodrow Wil- 
son received it the Nobel stock was 
down. During War time it was onl 
$30,802. But, whatever its approxi- 
mate value, by its side the Pulitzer 
prize looks like a light spring over- 
coat, lined with a mere sprinkling of 
banknotes. 

When a Nobel prize is awarded,‘ 
there is a definite statement made of 
the characteristics which marked 
the man chosen, of his particular 
work, or of the sum total of his value 
in his field. There are five courts of 
award. The Swedish Academy of 
Sciences considers the year’s im- 
portant discovery in the sphere of 
science; as well as the distinctive 
chemical discovery or improvement. 
The Caroline Medical Institute re- 
wards the outstanding achievement 
in the — of physiology or medi- 
cine; the Academy of Arts and 
Letters decides the notable contribu- 
tion to literature “of an idealistic 
tendency.” The final award is for 
peace, and that committee of judges 
1s Lg by the Norwegian 
Storthing. For science and peace, 
such men in America as Michelson, 


Richards, Carrel, Roosevelt, Root 
and Wilson have been the recipients. 
The recent honors for peace have 
gone to Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Jane Addams. 

The ideas back of the Nobel de- 
cisions are definitely stated. Maeter- 
linck was chosen, in 1911, “because 
of his many-sided literary activity 
and especially because of his dra- 
matic creations which are marked by 
a wealth of fancy and poetic idealism 
that sometimes, in the fairy play’s 
veiled form, reveals deep inspiration 
and, also, in a mysterious way, 
appeals to the reader’s feeling and 
imagination.” Anatole France, in 
1921, was hailed for “an activity 
marked by noble style, large-hearted 
humanity, charm and French esprit.” 
In 1923, W. B. Yeats was selected 
“for his consistently emotional po- 
etry, which, in the strictest artistic 
form, expresses a people’s spirit.” 
When Sinclair Lewis was given the 
honor, the Swedish press but re- 
flected the decision of the Swedish 
Academy. They called his Badditt a 
contribution to put by the side of 
Pickwick, Tartarin and Don Quixote; 
they praised 4rrowsmith as compara- 
ble to Ibsen’s epic Brand. Whatever 
the heat and indiscretions that fol- 
lowed the announcement of this lone 
award to an American author, the 
Swedish Academy showed fearless- 
ness and independence; they ex- 
hibited aliveness far in excess of the 
aliveness which usually characterizes 
a committee chosen to sit in judg- 
ment for such prizes. 

What, in contrast, is the picture 
of the conditions prompting the 
Pulitzer awards? An announcement 
and silence; a minor star-chamber 
of choice, satellites to a higher meon 
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that can, on slightest provocation, 
eclipse the light of the jury. Com- 
mittees go into conclave with very 
debatable instructions. They must 
choose the best novel of the year 
which “shall present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life, and the 
highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood.” Pollyanna and 
Chesterfield rolled into one! There is 
small leeway here for broad sweeps 
of social reform, for satiric display of 
weakness of character. Style and 
structure mean nothing. For a pro- 
duced play, they must consider 
whether it best “represents the edu- 
cational value and power of the 
stage,” whatever that means; and 
must help raise “the standard of 
good morals, good taste and good 
manners,” which latter requirement 
would rule out several of the selec- 
tions they have made in the past. 
History, biography and poetry are 
more definite in their descriptions. 
We hear nothing of the debatable 
borders which enclose such Puritan 
restrictions, unless the decision of the 
judges is reversed, and then mem- 
bers of the Committee speak from 
the depths of their indignation. For 
the reversal, there is no explanation 
given by the custodians of the Fund; 
there is simply bad feeling raised. 
But the reversals are significant, and 
the publicity aired thereby is both 
revealing and healthy. It may have 
been forgotten, at the time Mr. 
Lewis imperiously waved aside the 
Pulitzer award for his Arrowsmith — 
but he must have had it in mind — 
that, in 1921, when Mrs. Edith 
Wharton was chosen for her novel, 
The Age of Innocence, the Commit- 
tee, consisting of Robert Grant, 
Stuart P. Sherman and William Lyon 
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Phelps, had selected Badditt. Orders 
came from the higher Court that 
another selection must be made. It 
was not within the power of the Com- 
mittee to raise official objection. In 
this case, however, they considered 
it essential that a public statement 
be made of their position. Mr. 
Sherman was the spokesman direct 
for Babbitt: “The characters persist 
in memory as three-or-four dimen- 
sional robust beings months after 
they are met. I remember nearly all 
of them, after the other people that I 
have encountered in the year’s fiction 
have faded flat. That, in my ex- 
perience, is the most decisive test of 
vitality in a novel. It also has abun- 
dant comic spirit and a critical as 
well as a representational force. It 
does something to the mind as well 
as to the feelings. It has communi- 
cated more life to the reading public 
than any other novel I can recall the 
fortunes of. Incidentally, I find it 
full of extraordinarily interesting 
technical inventions. I don’t think 
that the fact that the critics in this 
case will agree with the public ought 
to dissuade us. Once in a great while 
the public does make a best seller out 
of a perfectly sound book. I think 
this is one of the cases; and it’s a 
thing to be rejoiced over.” 

Such analyses help in formulating 
public opinion. They are due the 
public as a reward for their interest; 
they are directive. This incident 
makes perfectly clear Mr. Lewis’s 
rejection of the “sop” given him 
afterwards, though, personally, I be- 


lieve that Arrowsmith far surpasses. 


Babbitt in completeness of purpose 
and artistry. The argument that en- 
sued was heated. Any self-respect- 
ing author would have said with 
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Mr. Lewis: “I invite other writers to 
consider the fact that by accepting 
the prizes and approval of these 
vague institutions, we are admitting 
their authority, publicly confirming 
them as the final judges of literary 
excellence, and I enquire whether 
any prize is worth that subser- 
vience.” In its claim of liberal judg- 
ment the Board governing Mr. 
Pulitzer’s mandates replied thinly 
that O’Neill’s Anna Christie had 
been given a prize! Yet O’Neill has 
always regarded that play as his 


most obvious. 


4 history of the Pulitzer awards 
shows frequent reversals of the 
jury’s judgment. George Kelly’s The 
Show-Off was shelved to please an 
admirer of Hatcher Hughes’ Hell- 
bent for Heaven. And later, when Mr. 
George Kelly was given the prize for 
his Craig’s Wife, his reaction was 
that the honor was not worth the 
declination, though I am sure he 
considered it in the light of blood 
money. Julia Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister 
Mary was not the novel first choice 
for 1929. Instead John R. Oliver’s 
Victim and Victor was unanimously 
recommended. I am sure that Elmer 
Rice, with his usual ironical distrust 
of uncertain founded honors, must 
have wondered where any jury could 
find in his Street Scene that it raised 
“the standard of good morals, good 
taste and good manners.” 

Of course, such committees as 
help make the awards for the Pulitzer 
Board are often-aided by the outside 
force with which notable productions 
of the year are brought to their 
attention. They are first of all bound 
to the fact that the choice must be of 
American output. Long and ardu- 
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ously and almost acrimoniously they 
argued the case for John Drink- 
water’s Lincoln in 1920, when they 
gave the prize to O’Neill for Beyond 
the Horizon, a right decision in view 
of the local restriction. The apparent 
rightness of their choice was almost 
thrust upon them in the case of the 
award to Stephen Bénet for his Fobn 
Brown’s Body, to Marc Connelly for 
his The Green Pastures, to Thornton 
Wilder for his The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, to the Adams estate for 
The Education of Henry Adams. 

But if you will take the list of 
dramas, for example, given the 
Pulitzer prize since it first started in 
1917, and compare it with the list of 
materials from which the choice was 
made, it is surprising how curiously 
obtuse some of the decisions have 
been. The Committees give no ink- 
ling, whatsoever, as to the standards 


drawn up for diagnosis, other than 
the foolishly narrow, enigmatical 
and unenlightened requirements set 
down in the initial announcements. 


We could finecomb each season 
epitomized by Mr. Mantle, and learn 
much regarding prize awards as they 
are made on such terms as confront 
the Pulitzer Committees. I believe it 
would be healthy and helpful to have 
such an analysis aired. And I do not 
think it was unseemly for Mr. Lewis 
to ask whether Cabell’s Furgen, 
Hemingway’s 4 Farewell to Arms, 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel were 
not worthy the attention of the 
Pulitzer guardians of the American 
novel. 

It is easy to guess how such minds 
work, confronted by yearly awards. 
They can almost be seen through. 
It was no more a surprise that 
Eugene O’Neill was given the prize 
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for Strange Interlude than it will be 
if he is again, for the fourth time, 
the recipient of the prize for Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra. But, though I 
recognize that such repetition, as 
regards O’Neill, was fair, I wonder 
whether, in such cases, it would not 
be more just, more encouraging if 
some newer man were given the 
incentive — if incentive it be! There 
are certain writers whose bulk of 
work transcends the excellence of 
any individual play they might have 
written. I am thinking especially of 
George Kaufman and Philip Barry. 
The money means nothing to these 
successful men of the theatre, the 
honor— if honor it be— means little. 
But the evidence that the prize is 
rightly exercised for the glory or the 
excellence of letters would be en- 
couraging, and would help educate 
the public in their standards of 
judgment. For prize awards are 
symbols of healthy national senti- 
ment for worthy work. That is why I 
take the debates following any award 
as invigorating signs of mental alert- 
ness on the part of those who are 
outside the official circle. 

A year has passed since the hurri- 
cane of dispute over the Nobel 
award to Sinclair Lewis, and a review 
of the case might in itself be a lesson 
in wounded pride based on insular 
bunkum. I am making no plea for 
any of the bad taste which might 
have been exhibited on both sides of 
the argument. I am but judging from 
the printed word of Mr. Lewis when 
he accepted the award at Stockholm. 
It is easier to take a medal for swim- 
ming the Channel than it is to wear 
the Sent wreath and to speak with 
the tongue of the prophet. One is 
bound to appear a little ridiculous, 
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as ridiculous as a nation’s representa- 
tive in top hat and dress clothes, 
marching the streets in the broad 
light of day, in a court funeral 
procession. Lewis does not pretend 
to be an academic student, but he 
gave to the Swedish Academy what a 
recipient of the Nobel prize was 
supposed to give, only worded in his 
own journalistic way, representing 
his own artistic faith. He was modest, 
he was generous to his contempora- 
ries, he was alive to our excellencies 
and defects. The sum total of his 
attitude was very well summarized 
by him later in a most vigorous 
sentence: “All this country’s coward- 
ice in escaping its chances of being 
the world’s test nation doesn’t 
prevent us from being a world on 
fire.” 

The public at large and our cura- 
tors of learning in particular are very 
sensitive when it comes to a summing 
up of our artistic claims. Yet the 
creative writer has been howling to 
heaven for many a year for recogni- 
tion. Old Cornelius Mathews, in the 
Forties, fighting for a protective 
copyright, accused the powers that 
were of placing more value on 
ploughshares than on drama. Lewis, 
today, finds the same practical con- 
dition. “The manufacturer of car- 
buretors is taken far more seriously 
than the maker of poetry,” he said. 
George Ade, a native of Lafayette, 
Indiana, used to linger by the town 
square and gaze up at Lafayette, 
cast in iron, and he too came to the 
conclusion that we were stronger in 
iron foundries than in studios! We 
may say such things on Main Street, 
but woe betide us if we make open 
confession before the Swedish Acad- 
emy. 
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The Nobel prize is more far reach- 
ing in its significance than the 
Pulitzer prize. In the former we are 
before the family of nations, and our 
excellencies are pointed to as the 
excellencies of our country. The word 
Babbitt has crept into the dictionary, 
as much our national contribution as 
the word é/an is the glory of France. 
We would have preferred a more 
high-sounding word. Then, O’Neill 
came along, and showed us that 
Babbitts are human types not neces- 
sarily stigmatizing small town Main 
Streets; they may even be repre- 
sented by such a figure as Marco 
Polo. Yes, we are a sensitive people, 
and the Lewis award shook us 
healthily into the attitude of self- 
examination. The Pulitzer prize, on 
the other hand, is supposed to be but 
a year’s crowning, a year’s academy. 


ORE and more widespread is 
M becoming the habit of reward- 
ing the literary worker for his ar- 
tistry. There are prizes for poetry, 
there are distinctions for the best 
printed book, there are the book 
clubs which, on the principle of jury 
choice, are brought prominently to 
the fore, and their selections, made 
each month, are made while the 
books are running freshly from the 
presses. More unusual selections, 
more new authors have been given a 
chance by the book clubs than could 
ever hope to make the Pulitzer race. 
Book clubs, the Pulitzer award, 
the Nobel prize are like the depart- 
mental divisjons of government: 
house, senate, judiciary, where, as 
far as the Pulitzer prize is concerned, 
Columbia University, governing the 
Fund, is the President with veto 
power: only in this case the depart- 
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ments have no power whatsoever to 
override the veto: the juries are in 
bondage. 

Nevertheless, all of this conscious 
weighing of merit is bound to have 
its positive effect upon standards in 
the long run. Our hard-headed busi- 
ness men are more prone than ever 
to recognize the value of learning. 
Science is an adjunct of business, 
and, in many large establishments, 
there are laboratories doing research 
that may eventually revolutionize 
business but that are allowed to go 
afield into the realms of disinterested 
investigation. I believe we would be 
surprised if a census was taken of the 
number of awards for well rendered 
service given in this country. There 
are university — travelling 

ts, fellowships that are opening 
for sound scholarship. The 
most significant of such types of 
encouragement is the Guggenheim 
Fund, whose chief object is the 
financing of research and creative 
work. Writers, dancers, painters, 
sculptors, etchers, musicians find 
themselves by the side of workers 
in the scientific field. Fifty-seven 
awards have just been made, and a 
capital fund of only $4,500,000 has 
been n to make this possible. 
In a given length of time this will 
assuredly have its effect. This Fund 
represents a faith in intellect as an 
investment. While the factories hum 
and the steel mills roar, the lamp of 
the student is kept lit and his mind is 
eased in the hope that a return will 
soon be forthcoming. On such a 
grant, Stephen Bénet’s Fobn Brown’s 

ody flourished. 

These grants are based on a com- 

petitive system, and there are juries 


of award. The candidates must™ 
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furnish their credentials. There must 
be specific objectives, some of them 
more specific than others. Here, this 
season, is one grant for writing a 
novel, another for writing a dramatic 
poem. One successful candidate is 
given a grant to do creative work 
abroad, another is sent to study 
Mexican fresco painting. One man is 
helped to write a life of Thomas 
Moore, another to complete studies 
in the philosophy of Voltaire. So 
the list reads in the departments of 
creative art. The stipends on the 
average are about $2,500. 

When Bernard Shaw, in 19265, 
received the Nobel prize, he helped 
endow the Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation. This year Jane Addams 
announced that her share of the 
Nobel peace award would be turned 
into the proper social channels. This 
is another aspect of the subject. 
Start a certain habit of mind, and 
there will be outgrowths in new 
directions. Every country has its 
own way of encouraging the arts, 
letters, and sciences. And in all 
countries there are the same rancor, 
the same disapproval over appoint- 
ments. Take the political acrimony 
that is sounded whenever a new 
member is appointed to the French 
Academy. But this acrimony is due 
to the fact that letters abroad are a 
serious undertaking. We are not so 
concerned about the Academy of 
Arts and Letters in this country, for 
it has not yet become a sufficiently 
important object on the. national 
horizon; it is likely to fall into ex- 


cesses of foolish pride, as is the wa 
with any young institution. eae 


lectually, we are still young, even 
though, as Oscar Wilde thought, 
“Our youth is our oldest tradition.” 
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We need standards of literary 
judgment in this country. Whenever 
a Pulitzer award is made, it becomes 
very evident that there is a wide- 

read consciousness of this fact. 

e are now in the habit of awaiting 
the spring Pulitzer announcement 
with expectancy. After we have read 
a good novel, a vivid history, a sound 
biography; after we have seen a 
distinctive drama, or read a rare 
book of poetry, we store the memory 
of it away to bring forth as our 
candidate. Dare the jury disap- 
point us? We get stimulation though 
we may think the jury absurd. 
Personally, I feel that some of the 
drama decisions were absolutely ill- 
founded, not even debatable. And I 
am convinced that the juries should 
be changed more often than they are 
in the case of the Pulitzer prizes. It 
must be an awful condition to fall 
into the jury of mind. 

There is, finally, a negative side to 
this prize giving. One may be 
tempted to write for a prize in the 
spirit of an amateur. Some years 
ago, when the New Theatre was in 
full fling in New York, Winthrop 
Ames bestowed a $10,000 prize 
upon Alice Brown for a passable 
drama entitled Children of Earth. 
The number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted went far beyond the thou- 
sand mark. It was an unsatisfactory 
award, for there were good drama- 
tists who did not compete because 
they knew that, were their play good 
enough — from the angle of sound 
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judgment — they would make more 
money in the regular theatre than in 
this esoteric playhouse. Clyde Fitch 
was approached for a play and he 
refused for the same reason. Com- 
re have this stultifying effect. 
Publishers have competitions in the 
field of fiction and in the field of 
history; theatre leagues offer nomi- 
nal sums for good plays to suit 
particular occasions. Here there is a 
self-consciousness on the part of the 
competitor that has its bad effect. 
To launch a work bravely upon the 
highway is the true measure of its 
value. It makes its own way, and 
then is picked up by the judges for 
prize consideration. There is not 
much hope for letters in competi- 
tions; there is a more healthy reac- 
tion in the other field we have just 
discussed. A competition merely is a 
channel for bringing forth new ma- 
terial in the hope that it will open up 
the floodgates of creative work we 
imagine existent everywhere. Yet I 
have talked with certain professional 
“readers” and they know how un- 
true this is. The floodgates are most 
assuredly opened but the waters are 
murky. The competitive market, 
after all, remains the king, the sure 
test of vitality. I do not mean that 
the best seller must be given the 
prizes. But it is rising to find, 
considering how persistently we flay 
the bad taste of our public, that 
good books do sell well, and at the 
same time take prizes. The prize is 
the least part of this significance. 
4 


The Wheat Belt Looks Seaward 


By Wayne Garp 


As negotiations for the St. Lawrence shipway to the 
Atlantic progress, our Middle Western farmers 


see a hope for prosperity 


ID-WESTERN and Northwest- 
M. ern farmers—the wheat 
growers most of all — are 
looking toward the St. Lawrence 
again. Weary from seeking other 
ways to make two-bit wheat balance 
high production costs, they are find- 
ing new hope in an old but untried 
prescription. Countless delays have 
made many despair of ever seeing 
a ship channel that would bring the 
Atlantic into the wheat belt, but the 
present negotiations between Amer- 
ica and Canada, plus the enthusiasm 
of President Hoover, have become a 
tonic that is renewing faith and 
spurring agitation. 

These farmers and many of their 
neighbors in town are watching with 
sharp interest the efforts of the two 
Governments to formulate a treaty 
that will open the long-sought chan- 
nel. If a satisfactory agreement can 
be drawn up and ratified by the 
present Congress, actual work in 
overcoming the remaining obstruc- 
tions in the seaway may begin soon. 
That is what the farmers are seeking 
now. With grain prices as low as they 
are, the growers of export crops are 
especially anxious to see the St. 


Lawrence shipway in operation and 
to benefit from the saving in trans- 
portation costs which the project is 
— to make possible. 

oday one occasionally may see in 
Chicago River the black hull and 
alien flag of a steamer that hails 
from Glasgow or Stockholm. But 
these ships are among the smallest 
that cross the Atlantic. The rapids 
of the upper St. Lawrence still keep 
out the big freighters that count 
most in oceanic trade. With these 
rapids surmounted, Chic and 
Duluth will become ports of call for 
large steamers from western Europe 
and from Latin America. Thus Mid- 
Western industry stands to gain 
benefits comparable to those which 
came to the East and West coasts 
with the cutting of the Panama 
Canal and to avoid the reappearance 
of the railway freight congestion of 
normal times. 

Since the days of early explorers, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes have been arterial avenues of 
travel and trade. It was by these 
routes that hardy Englishmen and 
Frenchmen gained much of their 
early knowledge of America, brought 
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immigrants to the new world, and 
established the then lucrative fur 
trade. For this trade, La Salle built 
in 1679, by permission of Louis XVI, 
the Griffon, the first sailing vessel 
on the lakes. 

When the Griffon first sailed, the 
wilderness along the lake shores was 
the habitat of red men and wild 
animals; the surface of the lakes had 
known only the splash of Indian 
paddles. As late as 1825, Henry 
Clay spoke of the Great Lakes as 
“beyond the farthest bounds of 
civilization — if not in the moon.” 
Lake traffic increased, however, and 
before long the lakes became the 
cheapest and most popular route for 
pioneers who wanted to settle in the 
midland wilderness. 

By the turn of the century, the 
lakes were teeming with giant shi 
laden with the commerce of ie 


Northwest and the central prairies. . 


Today they are a benevolent chain 
linking the wheat fields with the 
East and joining the iron ore regions 
with the coal areas where steel can 
be manufactured to greatest ad- 


vantage. 


I" RECENT years, cargo passing 
through Detroit River has out- 
weighed that which entered and 
cleared in the foreign trade of 
America’s Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
The canal at St. Mary’s Falls has 
borne more traffic than any other 
artificial channel in the world, its 
tonnage exceeding even that of the 
Suez Canal. Prior to the spurt in 
ocean shipping which followed the 
World War, vessels on the Great 
Lakes represented nearly half the 
gross tonnage of America’s merchant 
marine. 
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At present, however, almost all 
of this vast inland shipping is con- 
fined to fresh water. Hitherto, it has 
been limited to four of the five lakes, 
but now the completion of the new 
Welland Canal, circumventing Niag- 
aga, throws open to the larger 
freighters Ontario, “the Cinderella 
of the lakes,” which has been almost 
as deserted as the Dead Sea. The 
opening of this reconstructed canal, 
which has cost Canada $125,000,000, 
enables ships which have been un- 
loading grain at Buffalo or Port 
Colborne, for milling or for reship- 
ment to New York or Montreal, 
to go on through Lake Ontario to 
Kingston or Prescott on the Cana- 
dian side or to Oswego or Ogdens- 
burg on the American side, thus 
making a saving in railroad rates. 

Yet this saving is negligible com- 
which should be made 
when ships can c ain and 
or Chicago to Liv 1. At present, 
the canals around the rapids in the 
St. Lawrence are too small to allow 
the passage of vessels of more than 
fourteen-foot draft. The proposed 
new channel — most of which will 
be made not by digging new canals 
but by damming and flooding the 
rapids — will have an immediate 
depth of twenty-seven feet and 
end an ultimate depth of thirty 
eet. 

The St. Lawrence project, when 
completed, will bring the Atlantic 
to the Middle West. In traffic routes, 
Detroit and Cleveland will be more 
than four hundred miles nearer 
Europe. The central region of the 
country, which accounts for seventy 

cent of the nation’s farm produc- 
tion, will have far better access to 
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world markets. The industry of this 
region, it is estimated, will save up 
to four dollars a ton in freight rates. 

Such a saving is needed to over- 
come the Mid-West’s handicap 
which resulted from the digging of 
the Panama Canal. The canal bene- 
fited the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
but this benefit did not extend to the 
States between the Great Lakes and 
the Rockies. Indeed, the interior 
States were placed at a disadvantage 
because of the lower rates which the 
canal gave to competing points. 
Eastern lumber consumers, for in- 
stance, were enabled to buy Wash- 
ington and Oregon lumber, shipped 
by way of the Panama Canal, more 
cheaply than they could buy lumber 
grown in the interior and sent East 
by rail. 

With shipping rates thus lowered 
and with freight rates raised, the 
Mid-West was, in effect, moved 
farther from the coasts. The result 
of this situation, as Herbert Hoover 
has pointed out, was “to shrink 
what would otherwise have been a 
normal growth of Mid-West in- 
dustry and drive it closer to the 
seaboard.” 

The greatest advantage claimed 
for the proposed St. Lawrence ship- 
way is the benefit it promises to 
American and Canadian agriculture. 
The United States Department of 
Commerce estimated in 1928 that 
the use of the St. Lawrence route 
would save 6.4 to 9.6 cents a bushel 
on unbroken cargoes of wheat or 
from 36.4 to $4.5 per cent of existing 
rates from Duluth or Chicago to 
Liverpool. Advocates of the seaway 
claim that a saving in rates would be 
felt as far as Columbia Falls, Mon- 
tana, and Mangum, Oklahoma. ~~ 
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In this event, the farmer would 
benefit not only from the saving in 
rates on grain actually shipped by 
the St. Lawrence, but also from the 
higher price which would be paid 
for all grain produced in the territory 
from which the lake shipping would 
draw, since the price paid for wheat 
is essentially the Liverpool price less 
the cost of transportation to Liver- 
pool by the cheapest route. It is 
estimated that the construction of 
the St. Lawrence channel would raise 
the wheat farmer’s selling price five 
certs a bushel, on an average, and 
that within each two-year period of 
operation the saving to farmers 
would exceed the capital cost of the 
waterway, exclusive of that part 
chargeable to power development. 

Grain, however, would be only 
one of many commodities available 
for shipment by the St. Lawrence, 
the opening of which would extend 
the American coastline by four 
thousand miles. The shipway nor- 
mally would serve for the general 
export and import trade of the Mid- 
West and the Northwest. Sugar, 
coffee, fruits, and rubber could be 
imported by this route, while the 
probable rts would include not 
only grain but also flour, iron and 
steel, agricultural implements and 
automobiles. Several years ago, a 
small ship loaded with automobiles 
sailed from Detroit to Barcelona. 
On a basis of this experiment it 
was estimated that, on an ave 
twenty-five dollars per car wadite 
saved by sending automobiles direct 
from Detroit to Europe in large 
ships. 

Moreover, it is anticipated that 
these savings on imports and exports 
would be made without injuring the 
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business of the railways. In 1926 
a commission of which Herbert 
Hoover was chairman stated that the 
total estimated tonnage available 
for the waterway, large as it was, 
amounted to less than four per cent 
of the tonnage then carried by Amer- 
ican railway systems connecting the 
Lakes with the seaboard. When con- 
sideration is given to the fact that 
railways are overtaxed in periods of 
normal business and to the an- 
ticipated growth in population, the 
probable effect of the St. Lawrence 
seaway upon the railroads appears 
negligible. 

he Western railroads hope to 
gain from the waterway and are 
among its strongest advocates. Those 
roads having their eastern terminals 
on the Lakes should be made more 
independent of the Eastern lines, 
which now allow them a dispropor- 
tionately small share of through 
rates. The Western roads would 
thus be aided in overcoming a serious 
handicap and would attain relative 
equality of status with those of the 
East. 

The Hoover commission concluded 
that “the construction of the ship- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea 
is imperative both for the relief and 
for the future development of a vast 
area in the interior of the continent” 
and that “the shipway should be 
constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route.” This conclusion agreed with 
that of two earlier international 
commissions and with those of in- 
dependent investigators. 


pvocacy of a Great Lakes-Hud- 
son route has almost died out. 
Such an alternate route would cost 
from three to five times as much for 


construction as the St. Lawrence 
channel, would necessitate more than 
twice as many locks, would be 
crossed by seven times as many 
bridges, would add 625 miles in 
distance, and would involve much 
higher shipping costs. Today this 
alternate project has so nearly been 
abandoned that dollar-wise New 
Yorkers are seeking to unload their 
barge canal upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment and thus escape deficits in 
operation. 

The construction of the St. Law- 
rence shipway now seems inevitable, 
the only questions being those of 
time, of engineering detail, of the 
sharing of expense, and of the control 
of power development. The work of 
construction is expected to require 
eight years — perhaps ten when al- 
lowance is made for political and 
financial delays. A joint board of 


engineers has estimated the cost as 


between $123,000,000 and $148,- 
000,000, exclusive of that part 
chargeable to power development for 
which the Governments would be 
reimbursed. Some recent estimates 
run higher. 

In dividing the cost of the work 
to be done, the two Governments 
will, of course, take into account 
the work they have done individually 
in dredging channels, digging canals 
and building locks. Canada, with the 
expensive Welland Canal to her 
credit, will be the net gainer from 
such considerations. 

The proposed twenty-seven foot 
channel will accommodate all ships 
that might normally be cted 
to use the shipway. Of all freight 
vessels entering our ports, eighty- 
eight cent could use such a 
channel. And if the channel were 
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enlarged later to a depth of thirty 
feet, ninety-eight per cent of the 
freight liners and tramps could pass 
through. The passage can be kept 
open from seven to eight months a 
year for a potential traffic officially 
estimated at from 19,000,000 to 
25,000,000 long tons of foreign and 
domestic cargo, sixty to eighty per 
cent of which would represent im- 
ports and exports. 
_ The engineering problems of the 
proposed shipway are concerned 
mainly with the overcoming of 
several sets of rapids. Those near 
Montreal, entirely in Canadian ter- 
ritory, doubtless will be left mainly 
to Canadian enterprise, but the 
international rapids must be 
drowned or skirted by joint action 
of the two Governments. Before an 
agreement can be made on this 
point, however, certain divergent 
opinions of Canadian and American 
engineers must be reconciled. Con- 
sideration must be given also to a 
project of New 
ork State. It is expected that these 


adjustments will be made without 
difficulty, though they may delay 
the negotiation of a treaty. 

No disadvantage to the United 
States is seen in having part of the 
route extend through Canada, since 
equal privileges on the St. Lawrence 


and the Great Lakes are guaranteed 
by treaty. Nor does this factor con- 
stitute any war danger; army en- 
gineers have given assurance that in 
an emergency the ship passage could 
be destroyed almost instantly by 
fire from the American shore. 

In the production of electric power 
as a by-product, the possibilities of 
the St. Lawrence channel project 
are enormous. In the 183 mileés 
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between the foot of Lake Ontario 
and the city of Montreal, there is a 
fall of 226 feet. Down this incline 
rush 220,000 cubic feet of water per 
second, on an average, or ten times 
that which will flow over Hoover 
Dam in the Colorado River. This 
water could be harnessed to provide 
an estimated 5,000,000 horsepower. 
Thirty miles above Montreal, Ca- 
nadians are building the mammoth 
Beauharnois plant, expected to de- 
velop an ultimate 2,000,000 horse- 
power. Farther up, on the American 
side, the State of New York has 
taken preliminary steps to divert the 
stream slightly at Massena Point 
after building a proposed gigantic 
dam and power plant on what is now 
a depression in dry land. This power 
project, which will allow for a ship 
channel, now awaits the formulation 
of an agreement between the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Governments. 
There has been some friction be- 
tween the State of New York and 
the Administration in Washington 
over whether the State’s power in- 
terest or the Federal Government’s 
navigation interest should take prec- 
edence; but since these interests 
are not in themselves opposed, a 
mutually satisfactory settlement is 
expected. Already the State Depart- 
ment has taken up with the power 
authority of New York the ironing 
out of whatever points of difference 
may be found to exist, and it appears 
that both parties are now close to 
complete agreement. 
On the other hand, it is ible 
that political considerations in both 
countries will delay the negotiation 
and ratification of the treaty now 
under consideration. In Canada some 


opposition has developed in Mon- 
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treal, largely from power interests. 
At present, this city profits by main- 
taining granaries and warehouses for 
the transfer of rail-borne goods to 
Europe-bound ships and from han- 
dling Canadian imports. Naturally, 
the people of Montreal will gain 
little satisfaction from seeing Euro- 
pean ships sail past their port to 
trade at Toronto or Fort William. 
The chairman of the Montreal Har- 
bor Commission is, however, a strong 
supporter of the seaway. 

n this country the treaty may be 
delayed by conflicting aspirations of 
Governor Roosevelt and President 
Hoover and by the nearness of a 
national election. Senator Borah, 
who favors the waterway, expects 
no action by the Senate in the pres- 
ent session of Congress. He fears 
that controversy over the power 
aspects of the pro treaty may 
hold back ratification. 

In the Middle West, however, the 
economic plight of agriculture is 
adding force to the demand for early 
action on the St. Lawrence project, 
and now that negotiations are under 
way the ship channel is viewed with 
considerable hope as a means of 
farm relief. Any step which promises 
to raise the price of wheat is grasped 
at eagerly today. And the opening 
of the St. Lawrence is believed by 
many to offer higher prices not only 
for wheat but also for all other farm 
products, even those of which there is 
no exportable surplus. Wheat, as Gov- 
ernor Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota 
points out, “is and always has been 
a sort of economic bell-wether as to 
prices.” The prices of farm com- 
modities and the prices of manufac- 
tured commodities follow the market 
price of wheat up or down. 
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For a decade, the high railroad 
rates and the availability of the 
Panama route have been driving 
manufacturing to the seaboard. In 
Minnesota, non-agricultural indus- 
try has declined fifty per cent since 
the passage of the Esch-Cummins 
Act. This handicap might be over- 
come in part by bringing the sea to 
the now land-locked interior. 

The economic advantage of a 
water route is seen readily when it is 
realized that it costs more to ship 
wheat from Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, to Minneapolis than it costs to 
ship the same wheat from New York 
to Genoa, Italy. Similarly, it is more 
expensive to ship steel from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago by rail than to ship 
it from Baltimore to San Francisco 
by the Panama route. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence passage, with 
its locks and its sometimes narrow 
channel, will not reduce costs to the 
level of purely oceanic shipping, but 
the inland water rates mark a 
sharp reduction from the present 
combination rates. 

Some of the statements of Mid- 
Western and Northwestern gover- 
nors may need to be discounted by 
making allowance for overenthu- 
siasm. When, for instance, Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson of Illinois states 
that the seaway would slash freight 
costs five to ten dollars a ton, would 
save ten cents a bushel on grain 
shipments, and would benefit the 
American farmer at the rate of 


$150,000,000 a year, his figures are 
open to considerable question. Yet 
if the savings amounted to only 
half those he mentions, the St. 
Lawrence project would be emi- 
nently worth while and would war- 
rant prompt construction. 


Why a Navy? 


By HERBERT C. PELL 


Is it to raise taxes, increase employment, or has it a more real- 


istic purpose? 


ost discussions of naval af- 

M fairs remind me of Yankee 

Doodle who “could not 

see the town, there were so many 
houses.” 

The first and most important part 
of the question is almost forgotten. 
Why do we need a navy at all? It is 
obviously not for the purpose of 
providing work at navy yards or 
expensive platforms from which to 
display the American flag in forei 
harbors. The only justification for 
any navy is as a preparation for a 
possible war. If we believe that all 
war is inconceivable in the future, 
that no nation will become seriously 
involved with the United States 
throughout all time to come, then a 
navy would be as useless as a life 
preserver on a mountain top. If we 
are convinced that the noble nations 
of Europe will refrain like sportsmen 
from attacking a defenseless United 
States or if we believe that every 
nation in the world will recognize 
the piety and justice of our foreign 
policy and that international jeal- 
ousy and avarice are abolished, 
then the navy may be abolished 
with them. 

The navy’ is being attacked on all 


sides by insidious and stupid propa- 
ganda. We are told that it is a chal- 
lenge to war; that it is an unbearable 
expense to the taxpayer; that for 
the moment at least, war seems im- 
probable. Therefore, let us eat, drink 
and be merry. Forget the dead past 
and forget the living future. 

There is enormous pressure being 
used to convince che governing 
group of the United States that the 
navy is.simply a useless expense. 
This I do not believe. God knows, I 
do not advocate war against any 
country, but I do advocate the 
maintenance of the United States in 
such a condition that no country 
will consider the possibility of a 
declaration of war against us. 

All of us realize that final domi- 
nance, both commercial and _politi- 
cal, lay with England in the 
Nineteenth Century; that interna- 
tional law was ultimately based on 
British conceptions of justice and 
that international matters were set- 
tled according to British foreign 

licy clearly considerate of British 
interests. We have only to remember 
the definition of “contraband” set 


——up by the English and accepted by 


the world in 1905 at the time of the 
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Russian-Japanese War and that set 
up ten years later at the time of the 
war against Germany. 

I do not mean to say that every 

tty squabble was settled in London 

ut I do mean to say that the great 
affairs of the world in the Nineteenth 
Century were settled according to 
English ideas. 

This position was taken and kept 
by the superior power of the English 
fleet and was not conceded to Great 
Britain by the world at large for its 
beaux yeux or because of any general 
recognition of its superior virtue. 

On the whole, the Nineteenth 
Century was a great period of prog- 
ress and if we are willing to trust 
our interests to the British Govern- 
ment, to leave to the English the 
eventual control of the world, we 
are perfectly justified in diminishing 
our navy. If the President of the 
United States in his desire to econo- 
mize (and economy certainly is 
desirable) feels that for any reason 
England is better fitted than the 
United States to hold this ultimate 

wer, then and only then is he 
justified in advocating the reduction 
of the United States Navy to a low 
level. 

If we believe that the mother coun- 
try would rush to the protection of 
the errant daughter, there is ob- 
viously no reason why we should 
ourselves waste money in providing 
against danger. If we believe that on 
the whole the United States is not 
fit to conduct its own foreign affairs, 
an excellent argument can be made 
for the destruction of the United 
States Navy and the abolition of the 
diplomatic corps and consular serv- 
ice. We could then maintain a 
gentleman in London who could 
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from time to time appear at the 
British foreign office and humbly 
request the English to look out for 
American interests, if we can con- 
ceive of other nations being so 
wicked as to oppose them. 


F wE think that war is a possibility, 

we should prepare for it. The 
most expensive victory costs less 
than the cheapest defeat. That is 
axiomatic. 

Although not always dispensing 
heavenly justice, the United States 
is; I believe, as fit as any other coun- 
try to succeed to the control which 
England enjoyed during the Nine- 
teenth Century. We should adopt 
the British policy of maintaining the 
dominant navy of the world. It is 
impossible for a nation as com- 
mercially great as the United States, 
with its connections abroad, to con- 
tinue to exist unenvied in a calm 
and distant sphere. If we are to 
take our part in the world, we will 
make enemies and if we make ene- 
mies we are likely to get into 
quarrels. 

At the present time, our Navy is 
in an absurd position. As the 
Administration and most of the 
pacifists continue to urge, it is un- 
doubtedly costing a tremendous an- 
nual sum — far too great an amount 
to be wasted and yet, by the policy 
which we are adopting, the United 
States Navy is today condemned to 
defeat by any conceivable combina- 
tion that can be raised against us. 
This may seem 4n extreme statement 
but it is impossible for the United 
States to be attacked by any Euro- 
am country unless that country 

as the support of Great Britain 
and our present policy has cut our 
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navy below that of England and 
certainly far below that of England 
combined with any other country. 

Do not imagine that the English 
politicians are more virtuous than 
the American; that they are more 
noble or more considerate of public 
= Both countries are governed 

y men whose principal anxiety is 
to remain in office and who continue 
in place because of their adept ap- 
peal to the community at large. 

I ask you if we can tolerate the 
thought that an appeal for im- 
mediate financial sacrifices in the 
interest of the great future of the 
country meets with a magnificent 
response from the rich and powerful 
in England and is treated with con- 
tempt by those who have most 

rofited from the United States. 

ould a politician’ as cynical as 
Lloyd George ever dream of suggest- 
ing to the British manufacturer that 
a few pence in the pound would 
be taken off his income tax if in 
return he would advocate the sacri- 
fice of the British Navy and the 
end of the British dominion of the 
seas? 

During the great War, England 
and the United States extemporized 
magnificent armies behind their fleets 
but Germany was not able to expand 
its navy or effectively to take the 
second fleet of the world more than 
200 miles from its base. If we enter 
a war, we must stand to win or lose 
with the naval establishment which 
we have at the beginning. The con- 
trol of the sea is difficult to seize 
but very easy to hold. 

I take the liberty of quoting from 
a speech which I delivered in the 
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We need not delude ourselves. If we intend 
to succeed Germany as the chief commercial 
competitor of Great Britain, we will succeed 
also to Germany’s position as the chief 
enemy of England; but there are circum- 
stances today which for the first time in 
history may make war not an ineluctable 
necessity. 

Bitter economies, governmental and pri- 
vate, are the order of the day in England, 
and yet they are strengthening their navy 
and their air forces. This they would not do 
except under pressing necessity, and against 
whom can they possibly be building? The 
German fleet is annihilated, and it is in- 
conceivable that the English will ever allow 
them to build it up again. The combined 
continental fleets today could not stand for 
an hour against the British. There can be 
but one possible opponent against whom they 
are not fully prepared, and that is the United 
States; and yet, even in their poverty, they 
stint themselves to prepare against a possible 
opponent. 

e have been told that a strong navy may 
be a fruitful cause of war. I do not believe 
that it is only the consciousness of weakness 
and the certainty of defeat that keeps the 
United States from embarking on a course 
of truculent arrogance. I know my country- 
men better —they are neither bullies nor 
cowards. 

We will never again have the opportunity 
that we now have. Some nation must be 
the strongest. This is a fact we can not avoid. 
Our choice is whether it will be the United 
States or another country. The chance of 
becoming, without a struggle, the most 
powerful in the world has never before been 
given to any great nation. I know of no 
people on earth who can be more safely 
trusted with this power than my own, and 
we must never forget that this power must 
lie somewhere and be the possession and 


glory of some people. 

If we allow foreign propagandists 
to construct our foreign policy, 
then we may be sure that our local 
institutions which for so long have 
been our pride will be sacrificed 
along with the general interests of 


House of Representatives, February-- our country. 


1oth, 1921, over ten years ago: 


Let me say that if the people of the 
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United States fear to accept the 
serious responsibility which is in- 
herent in a powerful navy; if they 
so mistrust their own character 
that they consider power to be too 
dangerous a thing to trust themselves 
with or if the governing group is 
right in believing that one per cent 
off the income tax means more to 
our people than does the control of 
the world, then it is only proper 
that our navy should be scrapped 
and that we should resign ourselves 
to become a workshop and a centre 
of production from which can come 
no great ideas and no thoughts of 
real importance. They would make 
us not a nation but a factory. 


I AM opposed to much of the recent 
aggressive policy of the United 
States in Central America, but as 
long as the United States Govern- 
ment can command the service of a 
— of second class cruisers and can 

ire a couple of liners to use as 
transports, there will be an ample 
enough navy to land anywhere be- 
tween Guiana and Texas. A large 
fleet is not being advocated because 
it is considered necessary for the 
bombardment of Haiti. It is wanted 
by those who believe that a war 
may occur in the future between 
the great nations and who in such 
a time would be glad to see their 
own country protected from any 
possible danger. 

In any case, it seems to me clear 
that there is good reason for the 
United States to build the biggest 
navy in the world and at least a 
tenable argument for the United 


' States abandoning its navy alto- 
gether. But it is beyond me to un- 
derstand the conceivable value of a 
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navy such as we have now. It is 
far too costly for any nation content 
to be a second class power and too 
weak seriously to be considered as 
a factor in any controversy with 
first class powers, except as an in- 
ferior annex to the English fleet. Is 
this what the pacifists advocate? 

Are we to accept a navy which will 
fight unsuccessfully because our poli- 
ticians must compromise between 
those who would have a navy which 
would win any fight and those who 
would refuse to fight at all? Must we 
accept defeat because we can not 
choose between victory and sur- 
render? 

As far as the maintenance of 
peace is concerned, we must re- 
member that from the hour the 
smoke was scattered from the waters 
off Cape Trafalgar until the German 
challenge, there was no serious fight- 
ing done by the British Navy. 
There were, of course, individual 
actions such as those in our War 
of 1812; British warships appeared 
off Sebastopol and they have, on 
occasions, bombarded coast towns 
in Africa or in Asia; but there have 
been no general actions. Wooden 
ships were replaced by iron and 
iron ships by steel. Midshipmen rose 
to be admirals and their sons suc- 
ceeded them in the command of 
British fleets, and there never was a 


a for no one dared to challenge 


em. 

The British Empire is hardly 
ever at peace. Great Britain has been 
almost continually at war, and yet 
the greatest armies ever assembled, 
led by Hindenburg and by Napoleon, 
were unable to put a corporal’s 
guard on that favored island which, 
in sight of their eyes, lived a life 
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of peace protected only by its 
fleet. 

We should not fall between two 
stools. We must either adopt the 
policy of Great Britain or that of 
China. For generations, Great Brit- 
ain has acted on the principle that 
no combination of international cir- 
cumstance can be such as to justify 
her in trusting to any nation or com- 
bination of nations the eventual 
maritime control of the world. This 
has been the policy of Great Britain 
in good times and in bad — under 
Conservative and under Liberal ad- 
ministrations, whether allied with 
Germany against France or with 
France against Germany. 

England has always poured out 

ld like water to its allies but it 

as never permitted them to develop 
a strong navy. The result is that in 
a thousand years since the control 
of the North Sea passed from the 
Danes to the English, England has 
suffered but one hostile invasion. 
There has been as much civil war 
in England as in any other single 
country of Europe. During the Wars 
of the Roses and during the Rebellion 
of Cromwell and during the Jacobite 
struggles, no continental enemy was 
ever able to effect a | ent. 
The “silver streak school” has 
done well by England. Relying on 
the strength of their fleets, the Eng- 
lish have been able to live com- 
fortably and to pursue the arts of 
peace more successfully than have 
any other people. 

China has adopted the opposite 
course. For centuries, the Chinese 
maintained no navy and despised 
the profession of a soldier. 

e present case of China is con- 
spicuous in the daily press but is 
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only repetition of her history from 
the earliest times. Impecunious and 
active nations have swarmed over 
China, occupied it, taken the best 
part of it for themselves and settled 
until they themselves became China- 
fied. The Chinese people content 
with a subordinate ition and 
knowing no standard of life but the 
lowest continued to labor content- 
edly for whatever masters might be 
imposed upon them. 

More recently the Chinese have 
attempted what they consider to 
be a more vigorous system of de- 
fense. They achieved the protection 
of a wall of treaties — League, Kel- 
logg Pact and the Nine Powers 
Treaty. 


N 1914 the welkin echoed with the 
I eloquence of British orators who 
pointed out that though they had 


no desire or interest whatsoever in 
the war against Germany, the honor 
of Great Britain became involved 
when the independence of Belgium, 
guaranteed by the signature of 
Great Britain, was violated. The act 
of a British foreign minister, though 
made _ seventy-five years before, 
would be upheld at any cost. Eng- 
land would rather sink a hundred 
fathoms beneath the water than to see 
her signature dishonored in Belgium. 

It all sounded very noble and 
those of us who looked for another 
motive were suspected of being the 
corrupt tools of the Kaiser. But the 
same situation exists today. England 

aranteed the independence and 
integrity of China not seventy-five 
but nine years and there is not 
one single person in England who has . 
the slightest idea that from one end 
of Great Britain to another anything 
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whatsoever will be done to maintain 
that “plighted faith” made so fa- 
mous in 1914. The United States 
also guaranteed the independence 
and integrity of China in those 
treaties composed by Mr. Hughes 
which, if they did not give the 
United States great power in the 
world, at least gave the Republican 
party great power in the country. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever 
about it. The solemn and definite 
word of the United States is pledged 
to uphold the independence and 
integrity of China and yet there is 
not an American of any party or of 
any class who is in favor of upholding 
this pledge. France, Portugal, Italy, 
Belgium and Holland also took part 
in the treaty. These nations have 
made a gesture and have shaken 
their fingers at Japan. The Japanese 
Government, being composed of 
courteous gentlemen, refrained from 
a very natural desire to make a 
finger nose at the protesting am- 
bassadors and, without even a smile, 
explained that they had woven a 
garment of fig leaves for the God 
of Battles. The assembled guarantors 
of Chinese integrity of whom the 
Japanese were the most faithful and 
enthusiastic had been quite wrong 
in assuming that the — were 
waging war against China. They 
had merely sent an expedition to 
maintain order. 

This solemn nonsense will be 
repeated whenever any country is 
anxious to exploit China and the 
rest of the world does not feel that 
its interests are being violated. The 
pacifists ask the United States to 
rely on treaties, on the obligations 
and promises of other nations at the 
very moment when they are clamor- 
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ing for the United States to violate 
its own treaty obligations to China. 
If we do not maintain our treaties, 
why should we t other nations 
to be more careful. The truth is 
that no nation ever has or will keep 
any treaty longer than its interests 
demand. Treaties in practice are 
nothing but statements of policy. 
Of course, it would not do for any 
nation in its intercourse with others 
to act as if treaties did not exist but 
whether or not a treaty will be kept 
is always a question of policy. If 
stage po debts are not paid a 
oss of credit will inevitably follow. 
But there is no court which can 
enforce its decisions into which na- 
tions can be hailed. Of course, the 
English, who could not understand 
how we could sleep at night when 
Belgium was being violated, are 
older today and possibly more som- 
nolent. At any rate, I have heard of 
nobody suffering from insomnia be- 
cause of what has happened in China 
and I very much doubt if there would 
be many more people ready to rush 
to our aid if we followed the Chinese 
example of relying on the word, the 
treaties and the guarantees of Chris- 
tian nations. 

The Chinese have followed the 
advice of missionaries and have 
turned the other cheek, they have 
followed the advice of most of the 
peoples of the world and have relied 
on the League of Nations. They 
have followed the advice of the 
United States and relied on the 
written guarantee of specific nations 
of which the United States was the 
first, and all to what good? Is it any 
wonder that the Chinese turn toward 
Russia? 


I should prefer a rule of interna- 
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tional justice. I should prefer to see 
international quarrels decided ac- 
cording to principles of law and 
justice by an impartial court able 
to enforce its decisions. The realiza- 
tion of such a vision should be the 
al of every person interested in 
umanity, but we may be sure 
until such a court exists with real 
power that international quarrels, 
especially those between great na- 
tions, will be settled by the quarrel- 
ing nations themselves and that in 
these quarrels the ultimate argument 
will be force. No one can regret that 
fact more than I, but it must be 
recognized. 

Peace must be maintained by 
power; justice must be enforced by 
strength. That power and that 
strength may be in the hands of one 
people as it was in the Nineteenth 
ap, Ligue we will have order; or 
it may be, as I should like it to be, in 
the hands of the organized nations 
of the world, which would give us 
peace. If it lies nowhere, ready to be 
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seized by any chance coalition, 
irresponsible, selfish and reckless of 
consequences, the result inevitably 
will be suspicion, fear, hatred and 
war. Is there any phase of human 
relationship in which equality among 
rivals who recognize no superior has 
not produced contests? I instance 
love, sport, business. 

I have tried to state this question 
clearly. I have sufficiently indicated 
my own conclusion but whether I 
am right or wrong in my decision 
to support the United States against 
every other nation, I am unques- 
tionably right in demanding that the 
people of this country realize the 
nature of this question and under- 
stand that they are voting for some- 
thing vastly more important than 
lowering their taxes or employing a 
certain number of laborers or putting 
some workmen out of a job; they 
are voting yes or no on this question: 
“Dojyou believe that your country 
rather than any other should be the 
first in the world?” 


The President’s Opportunity 


By Norman LoMBARD 


In whose opinion there is one clear-cut, bold step that Mr. 
Hoover can take to end the depression 


supPPoSE, if a million people were 

gathered together and the ques- 

tion were put to them, “What 
should the President do?” there 
would be a million answers, all dif- 
ferent. Obviously, the plans of all 
can not be followed. 

And yet it is a proper subject of 
discussion, if approached in a sym- 
pathetic spirit. What the President 
does, particularly in a time of dire 
social and economic crisis, such as 
we are now in, is a matter of concern 
to all of us. 

It is on only one aspect of the 
President’s numerous, diverse, and 
onerous responsibilities that I would 
comment. Formerly active in the 
work of mobilizing public and official 
opinion to see, understand and take 
steps to correct the menace to 
society of a monetary system with- 
out plan or method of rational con- 
trol, I am now a mere bystander 
endeavoring to foresee trends. What 
I have to offer, therefore, is not ad- 
vanced in a mood of captious criti- 
cism or as propaganda i a cause, 
but with a solemn feeling of the ex- 
istence of a real need and of a moral 
responsibility to aid, if I may, by 
analysis and constructive suggestion. 


Let us waive, for the moment, 
thoughts of political expediency. 
I do not ask consideration of these 
ideas on the ground that, if they 
are heeded, the President may im- 

rove his chances of reélection. It is 
in the spirit that led him to save 
the starving babies of Belgium, the 
spirit that won for him the heart of 

1e world, that I would desire him 
to act to save some millions of under- 
fed, if not starving, men, women 
and children in the United States, 
now facing physical, mental and 
moral disintegration. 

Can we not agree that an im- 
portant cause, or phase at least, of 
our present economic plight is the 
drastic decline in the prices of com- 
modities —in the general level of 
prices? No one, it seems to me, can 
deny that, while business may be 
conducted on one level as well as on 
another, rapid changes of level are 
exceedingly unsettling. Hesitance of 
purchasers to buy when they feel 
that they may be able to buy cheaper 
tomorrow; shrinking inventories; de- 
clining demand for goods; impair- 
values with consequent oO 
loans, defaults, foreclosures; closed 
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factories, banks, stores; stagnant 
offices; unemployment — all will cer- 
tainly agree that, irrespective of 
differences of opinion as to funda- 
mental causes and possible remedies, 
these are the devastating phenomena 


that inevitably accompany a falling — 


price level. 

Facing, then, the fact that prices 
have fallen, whether or not the de- 
cline could have been prevented, 
what of the future? Supposing that 
it is possible to maak the price 
level, what should now be the aim? 
Should we aim to stabilize it where 
it is — merely prevent it from going 
lower — or should we try to reverse 
the trend, perhaps to raise the level 
by ten per cent, or twenty per cent 
or, even, to restore prices on the 
average to where they were, say, in 
1929; and if so, how? 

To leave the price level where it 
is means that numerous and serious 
readjustments will have to be made 
in wages, rents, taxes, salaries, public 
utility and railroad rates, capitaliza- 
tions, valuations debts, and so on. 
This would be a long-drawn-out 
painful process that could be short- 
ened and rendered less painful if we 
adopted the other expedient —a 
partial restoration. That is what 
occurred in 1921, after the drop of 
1920, and it ushered in seven years of 
active employment, heightened pro- 
duction, widespread prosperity. How 
to do that again is che solemn prob- 
lem of the moment and upon its 
solution may depend political des- 
tinies, the lives of innocent people, 
untold human consequences. 

It is my thesis that such a develop- 
ment is now desirable, practical, 
attainable. What should be done to 
bring it about? Se 
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To answer this question in the 
space available I must assume that 
my readers have a certain d 
of familiarity with the subject of 
monetary economics and that they 
will accept, without my having to 

und, explain, explore, argue 
and defend them, a series of seem- 
ingly dogmatic assertions, which, 
however, I feel confident have the 
support of logic and of the over- 
whelming preponderance of informed 
and expert opinion. 

These are: 

(1) The general level of prices is 
the reciprocal of the purchasing 
power of money. When one goes up 
the other goes down. To raise prices, 
therefore, we must lower the pur- 
chasing power of money. This is a 
mere truism. 

(2) Money (in which term I in- 
clude not only gold coin and cur- 
rency but bank credit and all forms 
of instruments of payments and their 
effective substitutes — legal tender 
and otherwise) is subject to the same 
law of demand and supply that ap- 
plies to wheat or cotton or anything 
else. To cheapen it (I do not refer 
to interest rates; I am talking of 
value — purchasing power) we must 
increase the supply—either the 
volume or the velocity of circulation 
— relative to the needs of business. 

(3) To increase the money volume 
in the simplest, most direct, most 
expeditious manner we must in- 
crease the money loaned by banks 
and borrowed by business men. 

(4) The obstacle that prevents 
such an increase now is the feeling, 
(a) on the part of business men, that, 
if they borrow in the face of a threat- 
ened continued fall in prices, they 
will probably not profit and that 
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their banks may have to call their 
loans and thus embarrass them; and 
(b) on the part of bankers, that they 
must keep their assets very liquid so 
as to be able to meet any possible 
demands their depositors may make 
on them. Hence they decline loans 
they would be glad to make if they 
knew prices were going to rise (or 
even were not going to fall); and 
they call loans he t are not readily 
payable or negotiable. 

(5) If something were to force 
huge deposits on the banks so that 
their reserves became excessive, they 
would no longer worry about liquid- 
ity and their problem would become 
one of loaning the funds available 
rather than one of preparing to meet 
their depositors’ demands, and, if 
business men felt both safety and 
assurance of profit in borrowing, the 
supply of credit in use would grow, 
prices would rise, production and 
trade would increase, employment 
would and, foreclosures would 
diminish, imports and exports would 
be augmented. 


AT is the outline of our problem. 

I Now let us suppose our old 
friend, the visitor from Mars, should 
arrive with one billion dollars in 
United States gold coin and should 
deposit it in any banks that would 
take it; and suppose he announced, 
and people believed him, that he had 
an unlimited amount more to de- 
posit and that he would keep on 
depositing money at the rate of one 
hundred million dollars a week until 
the general level of prices rose, say, 
ten or twenty per cent, as he liked; 
and that then he would stop making 
deposits; and that, if prices rose 
more than his predetermined limit, he 
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would start drawing his gold out again 
and would send it back to Mars, to 
prevent inflation and wild speculation. 

With such an assurance of con- 
tinued policy and intention, backed 
by a factual demonstration, does 
any one suppose that the results 
would not follow as indicated? Does 
any one doubt that prices would rise, 
that people would buy, that fac- 
tories would open, that foreclosures 
and bank failures would diminish, 
that business men would go to their 
banks for loans? 

Where is the man from Mars? 
In 1849, he was a man named 
Marshall who found gold on the 
ill-fated Sutter’s domain in Califor- 
nia. In 1893, he was a man who dis- 
covered a new process for extracting 
gold, aided and abetted by others 
who found new gold in Alaska and 
South Africa. 

But these Martians had not the 
desirable faculty of being able to 
stop when the remedy had begun 
to do its work. They kept on pouring 
in gold until they brought inflation, 
boom, over-expansion. Our man from 
Mars, in this more rational and in- 
telligent age, must be wiser; he must 
stop the injection of his remedy once 
it done its work; he must be 
able to draw down his gold when it 
becomes too abundant. 

Surely we do not have to await 
some fortuitous man from Mars to 
rescue us from our present predica- 
ment. Must we go on and on, and 
must prices go down and down as 
they did from 1812 to 1850 and 
from 1865 to 1896? If so, there may 
be twenty years of this economic 
hell before us. And then must we 
again go too far the other way, into 
inflation and boom, to be followed 


by another crash and despair again, 
and have it all to do over again? 
No. There is a man from Mars — 
an improved, rational, controllable 
force. There is an available, practical, 
effective, sound device with which to 
accomplish the result desired, that 
is, to increase bank deposits and 
reserves in the aggregate so that the 
banks will be freed from their 
a complex and be led to loan 
more freely, to discontinue these 
deposits when the rise has gone to a 
predetermined extent, and to draw 
out deposits when the momentum 
engendered is able to sustain itself 
or threatens to carry over to an 
excessive degree. 
This device is the open market 
power of the Federal Reserve System. 
The Federal Reserve Banks — 
twelve of them — under the guidance 
and restraint of the Federal Reserve 
Board might tomorrow begin buying 
United States Government bonds, 
Treasury certificates, eligible ac- 
ceptances. The authorities of the 
System could announce that it was 
their intention to continue this buy- 
ing until the index number of the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had risen twenty per cent 
and that then the Reserve banks 
would stop buying and, if necessary, 
sell (and thereby absorb credit) so 
as to prevent the situation from 
getting out of hand. Cashiers’ checks 
of the Federal Reserve banks in 
nen for these securities would 
ow out to their sellers and would be 


deposited to their credit in various 


member banks who would, in turn, 
deposit them in a Federal Reserve 
bank. They would then become 
member bank reserves. These mem- 
ber banks would use these funds, 
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first, to pay off their own loans from 
the Federal Reserve, then to buy 
bonds, then to make loans to their 
customers. As reserves, they would 
support from ten to fifteen times 
their nominal amount in loans and 
investments, because banks are re- 
quired to keep from three per cent 
to thirteen per cent reserve against 
their deposits and every loan makes 
a deposit —if not in the lending 
bank, then in some other. 

According to Governor Harrison 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, the System has gold 
enough to make possible such pur- 
chases up to $3,500,000,000, enough 
to sustain new credit of $35,000,- 
000,000 or more. How many men 
would this employ? 

If under such a programme gold 
should start to leave the country — 
and there is every reason why it 
should not, because gold goes where 
business is good — then let the Re- 
serve banks raise their discount 
rates. That would call it back. 

If, in spite of all, gold proved a 
traitor and a coward, then there is 

rovision in the present Federal 

eserve Act for waiving the legal 
requirements as to minimum re- 
serve ratios, so that whatever volume 
of gold we may have will sustain 
whatever volume of credit we may 
need. The Bank of England has no 
legal minimum reserve ratio and it 
has operated for long periods on one- 
fifth of the ratio which habit has 
dictated in this country. | 


H™ is a sound, unimpeachable, 
rtly approved device and 
and urged 


plan. It has been pro 
y has it not 


innumerable times. 
been adopted? 
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No oneconnected with the Federal 
Reserve System has ever answered 
that question—at least, not in 
public, so far as I know. 

There are answers; but they do not 
satisfy. 

Here are some of them: 

Bankers don’t want any more 
reserves. They can not loan what 
they have now. (Of course, under 
this plan any bank can refuse to 
accept any of the new deposits that 
would result from its adoption.) 

It would usher in a period of 
inflation which it might be difficult 
to stop. (The power that starts it 
can stop it at any time. If its limits 
were clearly stated in advance, when 
it was adopted, efforts to stop it 
would receive the support of public 
opinion.) 

Creditors profit from a lower price 
level and the creditor class controls 
the country. (Stability of prices is 
the ideal social condition. It is 
doubtful if, in the long run, the 
creditor class really does profit from 
such conditions as we are now en- 
during.) 

It is an artificial interference with 
the law of demand and supply. 
(If so, then so is the fixation of the 
length of the yard. The Federal 
Government is, by the Constitution, 
the only agency having control over 
money in the United States and it 
has delegated that control to the 
Federal Reserve and can take it 
away again.) 

If the Federal Reserve System 
were once looked upon as influencing 
price levels it might be charged with 
the blame for every fluctuation of 
individual prices. (This is to assume 
a depth of popular ignorance that I 
believe does not exist.) 
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Never have I read an answer that 
goes to the heart of the matter, 
that questions the economic and 
social soundness of the plan. Al- 
ways, the reason urged is one arising 
out of prejudice, selfish interest, or 
ignorance. 

As this is written, recent state- 
ments of the condition of the Federal 
Reserve banks, as they appear each 
Friday morning in the press, have 
shown a tendency to increase the 
Federal Reserve holdings of open 
market securities and this might be 
taken as a partial adoption of the 
device here suggested; but such in- 
creases have not been sufficient to 
overcome decreases in rediscounts 
and other items and to effect the 
marked increase in Federal Reserve 
credit outstanding and in member 
bank reserves that the present situa- 
tion calls for. On the other hand, 
decreases in loans and investments, 
as shown in the weekly statements 
of reporting member banks, indicate 
a continuance of the deflation or 
liquidation policy of the banks (more 
than seasonal) er testifying to 
the need of this positive correction. 

It may be in order to refer to 
another suggestion now receiving 
wide-spread popular attention and 
increasing support in Congress, that 
is, the plan proposed in the Costigan- 
LaFollette bill, and to examine its 
probable effectiveness in contrast to 
the suggestion that open market 
holdings be markedly increased. 

The Costigan-LaFollette _ bill 
would have Federal Govern- 
ment issue and sell $375,000,000 of 
bonds, the proceeds to be expended 
for building new roads and other 

ublic works. As these bonds would 
ve to be sold to the investing 


public, it is difficult to see how any 
positive increase of the money or 
credit volume would result. When a 
man buys Government bonds he 
gives a check on his own bank in 
payment. This check is redeposited 
in the same or some other bank to 
the credit of the United States 
Treasury. No change in the total 
deposit occurs — only a change in 
the name of the depositor. To be a 
success such a plan must needs be 
supported by Federal Reserve policy, 
that is, the Federal Reserve banks 
must buy the bonds or must in- 
crease their loans to member banks 
to enable them to do so; but no 
new bonds are needed to enable the 
Federal Reserve to do that now. 
Analysis must make it evident that 
the Costigan-LaFollette plan is no 
alternative to the- open market 


purchase plan here urged. 


EREFORE, what I suggest is 

that the authorities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System (the governor 
and members of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the governors and direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve banks), 
publicly or privately, increase the 
total of Federal Reserve credit out- 


standing, by buying at least $100,- 


000,000 of eligible securities per week 
until the price level has risen twenty 
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per cent; that then they should 
stop buying; that, if the price level 
goes on rising, they should reduce 
the outstanding credit by selling 
securities as fast as need be to hold 
it steady. 

The Administration is valiantly 
striving to loosen money, expand 
business, reduce unemployment. On 
the other hand, the banking element 
hugs its security, sequesters its 
credit, hoards its money, sits tight, 
keeps liquid, hopes to ride out the 
storm, waits for some one else to 
move. 

I do not mean to impugn the 
bankers. They are doing only what 
they think necessary to protect 
their stockholders and their de- 
positors. They regret the present 
situation as much as any one. They 
would like to see it changed. But 
the individual banker has no option 
in the matter 4nd little power. 

Some powerful, informed, deter- 
mined leadership is needed to protect 
them from themselves. They are 
jamming the exits, as a frenzied mob 
does at a fire. There is only one man 
who can exercise the power, who 
commands the channels, whose word 
can carry the day, and who alone 
can force the credit expansion and the 
business revival that would follow. 


That is the President. 


A Scientific Fortune ‘Teller 


By M. 


Theoretically it is possible for human beings to see back as far 
as the formation of the earth and to find out what will 
happen to them a billion years hence 


DVENTURE is perpetually the 
A of interest. 
n ne venture 
was found chiefly ie ihe physical 
subjugation of peoples and of un- 
explored lands. With advancing time 
and knowledge a new kind of ad- 
venture began to bid for attention. 
Now there are many thrills to be 
found in the intellectual subjugation 
of natural laws and of unexplored and 
even invisible realms of Nature. 
These in turn open new avenues of 
adventure for the future. With our 
earth entirely explored, future ad- 
venturers will travel to the moon 
and to Mars. Long before interest in 
the present is exhausted mankind 
will likely satisfy the ever-existent 
desire to see past events and to fore- 
tell the future. 

Men have long speculated and 
dreamed of fanciful adventures. Jules 
Verne took uncounted readers on 
imaginary trips. Some of these have 
actually materialized, but Jules 
Verne was not prophetic. These 
coincidences between old fiction and 
modern achievements were purely 
accidental, for he did not presume 
to base his fanciful inventions and 


journeys upon even theoretical 
knowledge. Many future adventures 
as thrilling as those of Verne can be 
age safely upon knowledge. 

is is the contribution which scien- 
tific method has made to modern 
civilization. 

Modern science in earnest 
with Galileo about centuries 
ago. Modern knowledge and utiliza- 
tion of natural laws owe their 
existence to the experimental method 
which he so capably introduced into 
the search for knowledge. Philosophy 
has its place in this search, but alone 
it produces little in material things 
beyond the fairly obvious. Ancient 

hilosophers went far on their course, 

ut uncovered little or nothing of 
Nature’s hidden secrets. Now we 
may build with and upon what we 
know with certainty, not merely 
upon what we think. Philosophy and 
logical deduction are still necessary 
to span the gaps in knowledge, but 
they must be used cautiously and 
sparingly. And to these must be 
added imagination ballasted by 
knowledge, if new adventures are to 
be successfully predicted or achieved. 

Adventurers for ages have paid 


‘ 


homage to God or to gods. Now any 
one who rides in an automobile or 
airplane might justly salute Galileo. 
Before we adventure into seeing the 
past and also the future of civiliza- 
tion let us set a good example. In our 
imagination we visit a modest church 
in Florence, Italy, and stand rever- 
entially between the tombs of Mi- 
chaelangelo and Galileo. The superb 
artist died during the year in which 
was born the great exponent of 

imental science and of cer- 
tainty of knowledge. As we stand 
there we see in our mind’s eye Mi- 
chaelangelo’s failing hands pass the 
sceptre from art to new-born modern 
science. Few achievements in art 
were destined to transcend those of 
this versatile and energetic artist. 
Galileo by introducing the experi- 
mental method was to lay the 
foundation for modern science, which 
is tested and testable knowledge — 
everlasting materials for successful 
construction and prediction. No more 
appropriate shrine could be chosen 
for those who enjoy the fruits of 
modern science. It is fitting for 
Florence, having taught the world 
art, to have given to civilization the 
one who was to teach that Nature 
was not only worth understanding 
but how this could be accomplished 
with certainty. 

With this homage paid we may 
imagine ourselves seated in a ship of 
space about to depart for a visit to 

€ moon or on a two-year trip to 
Mars. This would be high adventure 
and doubtless will come to future 
generations. But this may be 
achieved by remaining safely on 
earth, provided one has a super- 
telescope. Furthermore, such an in- 
strument would provide us with 
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countless adventures into past his- 
tory which would dwarf into in- 
significance a mere physical trip to 
Mars. A super-telescope of unlimited 
magnification would enable us to see 
events which occurred before our 
birth. Barring adverse weather con- 
ditions at the time, we might see 
battles in past wars, the crucifixion 
of Christ, the prehistoric animals in 
their natural environment. We could 
sit on Pike’s Peak and watch it and 
the Rocky Mountains being formed 
and the shapes of oceans being 
changed. Inasmuch as we do not 
know the limit to which we could 
turn back time, it is possible we 
might see the tongue of fiery material 
drawn from the sun and the earth 
molded therefrom. Not only would 
we see our reasonably known history 
but we could check the speculations 
and hypotheses pertaining to geologi- 
cal ages and celestial matters. 


HE idea is simple but the achieve- 

ment may be long delayed. 
Magnification by ordinary optical 
methods becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult; consider the largest existing 
astronomical telescopes. Proceeding 
much further in this direction in- 
volves lenses and reflectors of ex- 
treme bulkiness. Every day light is 
being converted into electrical phe- 
nomena and electricity is being 
converted into light. Electrical mag- 
nification or amplification of enor- 
mous ranges is being achieved daily 
in radio and elsewhere. Theoretically 
there are no fundamental obstacles 
to carrying electrical magnification 
as far as necessary. Thus a super- 
telescope becomes theoretically pos- 
sible by introducing the electrical 
magnification in the optical chain 
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between the objective and the eye- 
piece. Any thing theoretically pos- 
sible will become a practical achieve- 
ment when the reward is great 
enough. 

Being equipped with this super- 
telescope of unlimited magnification, 
we need only to look at past events 
in suitable and properly located 
mirrors. Time is turned back because 
light travels with a finite velocity. 
In fact, the speed of light is tortoise- 
like when viewed in terms of celestial 
distances. It requires time for light 
to travel hon te sun to the earth. 
Any phenomenon, such as an erup- 
tion on the sun, when seen through 
a telescope is seen eight minutes 
after it occurs. Of the stars which 
appear particularly brilliant, Sirius 
is the nearest. Still it is 500,000 
times further away than the sun and 
it takes nine years for light to travel 
from it to us. So it is with all of 
space. Suppose that an enormous 
explosion took place out in space and 
that it resulted in a hitherto unheard 
of amount of light. Its light, though 
traveling 186,000 miles per second, 
would seem to observers with a 
telescope on earth to travel very 
slowly. As the years and centuries 
and , celestial bodies 
farther and farther from this ab- 
normal and temporary source of 
light would become illuminated. As- 
tronomers ages in the future would 
see dim stars become brighter and 
from a cause which occurred in this 
primitive age of 1932. 

Now we are ready to consider light 
which has left the earth long ago and 
has been reflected by mirrors out in 
space and returned to us. Obviously 
in a mirror as far away as Sirius we 
could see events happening on earth 
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about eighteen years ago. Having a 
super-telescope of enormous magnifi- 
cation we need only small perfect 
mirrors out in space. In facets of 
crystals, for example, Nature sup- 
plies these in abundance. Certainly 
there are uncounted cold bodies in 
celestial space. With our super- 
telescope we search them out and, 
accidentally or otherwise, find mir- 
rors oriented to our liking and at the 
distances necessary for viewing the 
past events desired. 

Gradually a new map of the 
heavens would be developed. Dis- 
tant mirrors would be located and 
their movements would be predicted. 
The succession of historical events 
could be predicted in any given case 
with as great certainty as the as- 
tronomer now enjoys. These “mo- 
tion-pictures” would be more or less 
decreased or increased in rapidity or 
movement, depending upon the rela- 
tive motion of the mirror away or 
toward the earth. Rotation of the 
mirrors would be annoying because 
this would cut the “reels” short and 
beyond our control, but in the 
infinity of choices there should be 
plenty of mirrors which rotated 
sufficiently in unison with the earth 
to prolong the view to our satisfac- 
tion. A new type of searcher of the 
heavens would develop to serve and 
= the motion-pictures of past 

story. 

Obviously the weather conditions 
present at the time of the event 
would be of importance. Doubtless 
the observers would be disappointed 
occasionally by a cloud veil being 
drawn across an interesting scene at 
a thrilling hour. However, on clear 
days atmospheric conditions would 
not be annoying. We see the details 
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on the sun and moon plainly. From 

t altitudes above nearly all the 
Sons and much of the atmosphere, 
we see the details of the earth very 
accurately. With our super-telescope 
the pictures of earth events pass 
twice through the atmosphere; once 
outward bound and once on their 
return after the journey of years, 
centuries or eons. Likewise weather 
conditions over the distant mirrors 
may be disposed of. 


oLaris, the North Star, is so far 
Pose that it takes light about 150 
years to travel the round trip from 
the earth. A mirror at that distance 
would reveal events near the close of 
the Revolutionary war. If we sat on 
Rigel with our super-telescope we 
would have to wait twenty-six years 
to see the ships of Columbus ap- 
proaching America on their voy 
of discovery. Rigel is 466 light-years 
away, so if we wished to see this 
event from the earth’s surface we 
would have to find a mirror 220 
light-years away or thirteen years 
less than half the time required for 
light to travel from the earth to Rigel. 

Imagine a future theatre billing 
motion-pictures of past history — 
the actual scenes and the original 
actors! On a coming Thursday the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada 
is to be shown. Also one may imagine 
the disappointment if the show is 
called off on account of rain — a rain 
of long ago. Or the burial of Pompeii 
might become obscured by the sul- 
yey smoke. Anyway, it would 

a thrilling scene. But, of course, 
the management will be prepared 
with other events and the super- 
telescope will turn to these one after 
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thriller. This substitute might be a 
more recent event or one which took 
place thousands of years ago. 
Imagine these future theatres 
awaiting the coming of the crucifixion 
of Christ. Millions of persons every- 
where will have learned to hope for 
good atmospheric conditions at the 
time of the event about 1900 years 
ago. Atmospheric conditions at the 
earth’s surface may be largely elimi- 
nated by having the super-telescopes 
located in the most favorable places. 
Or a tower five or ten miles high 
would raise it above most clouds. 
Imagine the hushed reverence and 
emotional strain as the millions 
await the coming of this scene! 
Pushing time back farther the 
presentation of natural history be- 
comes a possibility. The dinosaurs 
and other extinct animals may be 
seen playing and fighting. Changes 
in physical geography may be seen. 
The course of various ice-ages should 
be easily traced and the time of 
occurrence accurately established. 
Geological epochs would march one 
after another across the field of vision 
of millions and not be confined 
merely to the imagination of scien- 
tific men. Denver might witness the 
great upheaval which raised its level 
a mile above the sea and buckled the 
earth’s crust to form mountains 
nearly two miles higher in its neigh- 
borhood. With this upheaval great 
areas of water changed their size 
and contour. Of course, these events 
did not take place in an hour or two, 
but, just as the growth of plants is 
now shown, these events which take 
place slowly could be compressed by 
using the proper succession of bits 
of light-pictures from a number of 


another in search of a substituté mirrors. 
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And so the story of the actual 
motion-pictures of the past may have 
no end. Theoretically we need not 
confine our views to earth’s history. 
We might witness events which took 
place before the earth existed. There 
are obstacles indeed and perhaps 
there are limitations as to details. 
However, there are no fundamental 
impossibilities in the way and it 
seems reasonably certain that the 
present great achievements with 
astronomical telescopes will some 
day be merely the primitive products 
of men working with crude instru- 
ments of great limitations. No per- 
fect super-telescope will be produced 
until a long series of disappointing 
and successful steps have been taken. 
Much study must be given to the 
possible distortion of the light- 
pictures by gravitational phenomena 
and motions in space. However, 
none of these seems to be serious, as 
attested by present-day astronomical 
observations. The best insurance for 
success is that space is practically 
empty from an optical viewpoint. 

These views of past events tran- 
scend in general interest the as- 
tronomical possibilities and other 
scientific contributions of a super- 
telescope. All these will be realized 
along with the great educational and 
entertaining value of seeing some of 
the past history of mankind, of the 
omth, of the solar system and of 
some of the universe at least. 


pee the past has endless thrill 
and adventure, even though it is 
not our individual past. Many per- 
sons patronize fortune-tellers in futile 
attempts to learn something of their 
individual future. As yet, science can 
offer nothing for these, but it does 


have within its grasp the foretelling 
of many of the future possibilities of 
civilization, at least as to material 
developments. The latter is equally 
simple, in general principle, as seeing 
the past. 

In foretelling the material future 
of our civilization we must depend 
upon seeing what other peoples of 
the universe are doing. This might 
be done with the super-telescope but 
there may be limitations in seeing 
the necessary details. However, be- 
fore discussing the means, it is neces- 
sary to consider the possibility of the 
existence of thinking beings elsewhere 
in the universe. Admittedly there 
are learned men arrayed on both 
sides of this question, but it is 
difficult to be patient with those 
who think that this insignificant 
mote which we term “Earth” con- 
tains the only thinking beings in the 
entire universe. Such an attitude 
seems more fitting to bygone cen- 
turies, when man’s supreme egotism 
deduced a universe of which the 
earth—and earth-beings — were 
the centre. This narrow egotistical 
view was responsible for the pre- 
Copernican astronomical theories 
and resisted strongly the theory of 
Copernicus now known to be true. 
But this egotism is difficult to sub- 
merge even today, as is seen in many 
unsupported beliefs and speculations. 

Considering the magnitude of the 
universe and the myriad celestial 
bodies, there must be an infinite 
variety of conditions available. Fur- 
thermore, there is no reason for 
believing that there are not present 
in distant space many cooled non- 
luminous bodies. They need not be 
tied to a sun, as the earth is, nor need 
the physical conditions, especially 
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the atmosphere, be similar to those 
in which we live. Another people of 
the universe need not appear like 
earth-beings. They need not eat nor 
breathe the same things that we do. 
Having infinite time, Nature may 
evolve thinking beings here and 
there to fit each particular environ- 
ment. Even the thought processes 
may differ materially. Some of those 
environments which have visible 
radiation, such as our sunlight, would 
develop organs of sight in these 
thinking beings, because this is a 
highly satisfactory way for beings to 
appraise the objects at a distance in 

e world about them. Furthermore, 
the omnipresence of light in the 
universe is adequate assurance that 
seeing with radiant energy within 
the limits of the wave-length sensibil- 
ity of our eyes will have been 
widely developed throughout the 
universe. 

Foretelling the future of our civ- 
ilization is not predicted upon con- 
versing with these far-off peoples. 
This might be an eventuality, but it 
is a hope too flimsy for consideration. 
It ranks in superficiality and silliness 
with flashing a Morse code to Mars. 
But there is a universal language 
among those who can see. That 
language is seeing. If we may see 
what other peoples are doing we 
may foretell some of the future at 
least of our own civilization. In the 
infinitude of space some peoples may 
be a billion years in advance of us, 
perhaps so far ahead that we could 
not even understand what we saw 
them doing or using. There should 
be available here and there peoples 
in all stages of advancement. From 
these we could piece together a 
comprehensible fabric. 
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If these other peoples were so 
different from us in appearance and 
in other conditions, how would their 
doings in any way foretell our future 
progress? This answer is also simple. 
Science is founded upon universal 
laws. We have adequate reason for 
believing —even for knowing — 
that the same ninety elements are 
scattered through the universe and 
that the same fundamental natural 
laws hold everywhere. In other 
words, other peoples, however differ- 
ing from us in appearance, environ- 
ment and mode of living, have the 
same “tools” to build with. Their 
science — their knowledge — must 
be the same as ours. They will build 
from these universal laws and ma- 
terials the same things that we do, at 
least in principle. Those peoples far 
in advance of us will have built far 
in advance of us. They will have 
available much more knowledge and 
will have harnessed laws and ma- 
terials in many ways which, owing 
to our relative ignorance, we have 
not yet done. Those peoples, who see 
by means of light of the same wave- 
length range as we do, will have 
developed television. Doubtless this 
is an achievement already millions 
of years old for some peoples. Per- 
haps long before our stone age tele- 
vision waves were reaching the earth. 
Perhaps in this room such waves are 
coming from many celestial peoples 
now. If we could detect them we 
would see their life, their achieve- 
ments, their devices; the products of 
their knowledge and of the same 
basic laws and materials which we 
have available. We might see pe- 
culiar beings and strange environ- 
ments, but the results of knowledge 


——-displayed on every hand would not 
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or achievable on earth. 

Thus we may see the past by re- 
flection of earth-events and celestial 
ones in distant mirrors. Also we may 
see the future reflected in the 
achievements of thinking celestial 

ples elsewhere in the universe. 
team details have necessarily been 
omitted from this discussion, but 
there seem to be no obstacles visible 
from a theoretical viewpoint. When 
things are theoretically possible they 
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usually become practicalities, if the 
reward is great enough. And what 
price would we not pay to see the 
great events of the past and to 
glimpse some of the far distant 
achievements of science? But these 
achievements would be greatly has- 
tened if we could peep into the 
volumes of knowledge and ee 
of other thinking beings who have 
pursued the scientific method for 
eons instead of a few centuries, as 
we have. 


Carnival 


By Paut Smitu 


E night, aglow with lights of carnival, 

Was filled with merry laugh and careless jest, 
But none so joyous, none so gaily p: 
The hands of luring maidens as that tall 
Audacious cavalier, whose masquerade 
Was but a poor concealment for the fire 
Of ardent being, and the hot desire 
Of life that on his mobile features played. 
At last we stood together, and I said, 
“You have the key to laughter’s storehouse, pray 
Unlock the door for me.” He tossed his head, 
“The key is yours,” he mocked. “The other day 
I buried one who died of pestilence, 
And I shall laugh no more a few days hence.” 


Fumigating the Movies 


By Epwin WareE HULLINGER 


Wall Street turns its attention to Hollywood 


wood, a sadder and, in some 

ways, chastened moving pic- 
ture industry is emerging. Sadder 
because the good old days of carefree 
spending are seemingly gone forever; 
chastened because those same days, 
plus the recent depression (“re- 
cent” used patriotically) have re- 
sulted in the industry’s falling into 
the hands of new masters who look 
with ill-concealed disapproval on the 
wicked practice of spending two 
dollars where one would do. 

Hollywood, that for years has 
flouted all known precepts of “good 
business,” has thumbed its nose, 
figuratively speaking, at such Bab- 
bitty maxims as “economy” and 
“business caution,” and, moreover, 
got away with it, is coming down to 
the soil and beginning to repeat the 
same jargon of “business system” 
and “time is money” that has 
helped make America the material 
success that she is, or was. 

After three years of crushing losses 
had almost paralyzed the film world 
and reduced production of pictures 
to a tenth of what it was normally, 
America’s fourth largest industry is 
now seemingly through its Geth- 
semane. Although stil 


Fu the chaos that is Holly- 


below pre-—- 


depression levels, production sched- 
ules are once more on the increase. 
Financial support has been obtained 
for most of the larger production 
units, and the “independents” are 
already shooting merrily. America is 
again on the way towards having its 
picture appetite satisfied. 

After two years of watching from 
afar, while Hollywood struggled and 


tangled itself up deeper and deeper, 


Wall Street this last winter finally 
moved into the picture in a literal 
sense; and, moving in, undertook to 
dictate studio policies in no half- 
hearted way. A veteran efficiency 
expert, who for years has specialized 
in doctoring worn-out corporations, 
has been made president of one of the 
major picture companies and given 
the assignment of making the or- 
ganization run like a modern busi- 
ness corporation. Two other major 
studios are entering the present 
season with new financial backing, 
backing which has well-defined W 

Street origin. In a fourth, the former 
owners managed to clamber back 
upon their old office chairs only in 
the capacity of salaried employes 
and after oft-repeated promises of 
better behavior. On a number of 
“lots,” changes have been made in 
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the faces in the inner holy of holies. 
The only reason the turnover in 
executives was not more far reaching 
was because, in the final analysis, the 
making of pictures is a technical 
affair and it was difficult to produce 
trained executives on the spur of the 
moment. Only two major studios 
have come through comparatively 
unscathed so far as internal organiza- 
tion goes. 

What will be the final result of this 
internal readjustment on the quality 
of moving pictures — “aan, of 
course, is a feature that interests the 
American public— remains to be 
seen. But one thing seems fairly 
certain: a crisis which many thought 
would lead to the collapse of the 
Pacific Coast’s leading industry, has 
for the time being been averted, and, 
again seemingly, the moving picture 
industry is at last on a way towards 
stabilization. 


ALL STREET'S entrance into 

the movie world as a dominat- 
ing force came from no motive of 
imperialism on the part of the 
Eastern bankers, but from the neces- 
sity of safeguarding an already large 
interest in the picture world and 
preventing their previous invest- 
ments from being swept away in a 
general debacle which seemed im- 
minent. 

When Hollywood first went to 
Wall Street, some two or three years 
ago, and made an appeal to sub- 
stantial investors for a “stake,” it 
went under the magic banner of art, 
and with such epigrams as “pic- 
tures is pictures,” and quality is 
synonymous with big expenditures, 
i.e., that if “good pictures” were to 
ensue, the movie world must be 
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allowed to do things in its own way, 
which was to spend money. That 
way had brought in the shekels in 
the past — due to a combination of 
circumstances which at that time 
were not taken into consideration — 
and it was assumed that similar re- 
sults would follow in the future. 
True, the petitioning companies were 
heavily in debt at the time, but it was 
argued that this was due to an im- 
portant expansion programme, then 
in progress, and to certain unfortu- 
nate errors in gauging their product 
and market. The formula had an 
attractive sound, and the bankers 
decided to take a fling in the picture 
business. 

Whereupon the unexpected hap- 
pened. In the past, the moving pic- 
ture industry never had been affected 
seriously by a national business 
depression. Box office receipts shrank 
a little, but the producers always 
made money. People might not buy 
clothes or furniture, but they would 
go to the movies. The recent panic, 
however, leveled the movie mag- 
nates along with everybody else, and 
by 1931, staggering losses brought 
picture production almost to a stand- 
still. The major studios practically 
closed down for a time, and the 
streets of Hollywood became a No 
Man’s Land of the jobless. 

It is now generally agreed that this 
was due, not to the greater severity 
of the present depression, but to a 
disastrous coincidence of other cir- 
cumstances. First, the picture mag- 
nates had just made the experiment 
of going into thé chain theatre busi- 
ness on a large scale. Instead of 
confining their efforts to making 
pictures, as they had done in the 


past, all the big companies began 


. 


FUMIGATING THE MOVIES 


feverishly competing with each other 
in buying up all the theatres they 
could, and in building new houses 
where none could be bought. 

A second factor was the circum- 
stance that the movies picked this 
moment to dump upon the country 
an unusually poor batch of pictures. 
The talkies were new and the pro- 
ducers unsure of the technique. A 
series of surprisingly bad musical 
films was followed by a spasm of 
equally bad prison and gangster 
films and merely offensive sex pic- 
tures. There were exceptions, such 
as All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Disraeli, and Anna Christie, but the 
run of films sank to unprecedented 
low levels. Even the habitual movie- 
going public began to express its 
ennui by shunning the box office. 

The advent of speech also raised 
a linguistic difficulty which spoiled 
the foreign market as a profitable 
adjunct to the American film market, 
and obliged American producers to 
limit their efforts largely to the 
English speaking world. 

The cruel effects of these three 
factors were accentuated by wasteful 
administrative practices which onl 
a strong current of prosperity, su 
as the industry had hitherto en- 
joyed, could support. There is no 
space here for a detailed recital of 

ose practices, picturesque as many 
of them were, incredible as many of 
them would seem to the average 
layman. Incredible, that an industry 
could be run that way and still 
prosper, as the moving picture in- 
dustry certainly did, and incredible 
that a group of business men, out to 
make money, would continually tol- 
erate such folly. I am not referring 
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of half a million dollars a year) paid 
to “‘stars.’”” While exorbitant, there 
was some defense for these figures 
in the strong box office pull of a 
“name.” I refer to large expenditures 
of money due to repeated errors of 
judgment on the part of studio 
executives and owners, errors spring- 
ing from sheer lack of understanding 
of the product which was being 
handled and repeated errors in sim- 
ple business judgment. 

Some of the incidents in Once in a 
Lifetime, the stage farce which 
caricatured Hollywood, were not as 
exaggerated as the playwright would 
have us believe. In the making of 
Ben Hur, the producers “junked” 
a miniature arena that cost $250,000, 
and, leaving the toy in Italy, re- 
turned to America and built a 
duplicate at the cost of another 
$300,000. Yet despite that misad- 
venture, Ben Hur brought in $10,- 
000,000 net! Celebrated authors were 
brought to Hollywood and paid from 
a thousand up a week for many 
months for coming to the studios 
once in a while and writing not a 
line of copy. A journalistic colleague 
of mine, who knew international 
affairs but had never written a page 
of fiction in his life, was kept on a 
studio payroll at $1,000 a week for 
ten months, and finally discharged 
without any of his stories being 
used. Scores of stories have been 
bought for prices ranging from $5,000 
to $50,000 and never produced. 

Production policies were not in- 

uently reversed several times 
during a year, the decisions being 
based on mere guesses or the advice 
of counselors who might have some 
selfish interest involved. If one thing 


to the enormous salaries (sometimes—-failed, why not try the opposite and 
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see if it worked? Part of these 
changes, of course, sprang from the 
nature of the show business, which 
thrives upon changing public whims; 
part of it from ignorance of dra- 
matic values or inability to dis- 
tinguish between stories. To many 
a producer, one story looked much 
like another. 


Is condition was able to persist 
because of the fact that the 
studio owners enjoyed practically 
a world monopoly of a product that 
was very much in demand. From 
the viewpoint of a serious artist, it 
was heart-breaking, of course. The 
wonder was that under such condi- 
tions any good pictures were pro- 
duced at all. For from the mélée, a 
few pictures that were very 
indeed certainly came. And, it is 
interesting to note that these good 
pictures usually were box office 
magnets. 
en, however, the talkies killed 
the foreign market, and the depres- 
sion plus the theatrical expansion 
weakened the structure of the movie 
world, the whole edifice commenced 
to give way and it became imperative 
either to clean house or move out. 
How anent or thorough the 
present werent will be re- 
mains to be seen. Certain it is that 
many administrative departments 
of the movie domain are being 
fumigated thoroughly, and reor- 
ganized — a process that is far from 
painless. In some respects, the un- 
dertaking will meet with very real 
resistance, due to the necessary 
element of elasticity in studio rou- 
tine. When all is said, “pictures is 
pictures.” Inherently the making of 
pictures is primarily an artistic and 
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not a manufacturing process. A 
functioning studio can not be fully 
standardized like a boiler factory. 
In artistic creation, quality is the 
determining factor. A play or piece 
of music written in a short time may 
excel a piece of work that requires a 
long period for creation, or vice 
versa. It is not possible to create 
artistic ideas to the rhythm of the 
time clock —as some of the new 
“efficiency rts” have sometimes 
thought. But it is possible to remove 
many studio conditions that have 
caused great wastage of money and 
to eliminate other features that 
have made life almost intolerable 
for real artists on moving picture 
lots. 

From the viewpoint of craftsman- 
ship, the technique of the screen is 
now beginning to take on the more 
stable outlines of an established art. 
The talking screen has been ex- 
perimented with and tried out. Its 
adaptability to certain forms of en- 
tertainment has been demonstrated, 
as well as its lack of adaptability 
to others, notably musical comedy. 
The frantic outburst of chattering 
which characterized the earlier talk- 
ing pictures has given way to a 
soberer blending of speech and ac- 
tion. Generally speaking, the pen- 
dulum has come to rest at a point 
much nearer the art of the silent 
screen. The picture industry has 
learned that no matter how much 
talk you put on a screen, it remains 
a screen and primarily a visual 
medium. Although the present trend 
is to reduce en. there is no 


thought of a return to the silents. 
The talkies are definitely here to 
stay. 

As I have browsed among the 
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studios the last few months, I have 
found a noticeable revival of interest 
in so-called good pictures. There is a 
growing feeling in moviedom that 
the industry not only must mend its 
ways in a business sense but also 
improve its artistic output. 

It is probable that the picture 
industry will recuperate more rapidly 
than any other American industry. 
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The moving picture world has no 
invoice problem, no overproduction 
bugaboo. It looks out upon a market 
in which there is an actual shortage 
of exhibitable films, due to the gen- 
eral paralysis of production. And 
despite all, people still go to the 
movies and there are many thou- 
sands of picture theatres in America; 
all these houses must have films. 


Penury 


“There are many words that may not be spoken by men 
who wear shabby cloaks.” Juvenal. 


By Vircinia Strait 


ND some are mine; strange words that make desire, 


For I may 


m 


ak when I bare-footed tread; 
You understand a fagot for 
Such penury makes words 


at may be said! 


Of hunger I may speak, of bone and crust, 


The naked words of 


of defeat, 


As tomb words are the ashes and the dust, 
Or as a love has finished the word sweet. 


But other things — some day-hurt through the years, 
That keeps me destitute, as yesterday, dead — 
I may not name, but in slow, reddened tears 
On which my heart has famined, where it bled. 
Oh I may speak of hovels, but the rose, 
It is a festal thing I may not touch 
With beggar lips, that should forever close 
Against the pillage of a word too much. 


Hamtramck vs. Ford 


By Murray Godwin 


Polish-American Retrospect 


my younger days I never felt at 

ease drinking in a Polish saloon. 

An alien character seemed to 
pervade the place, even to the bar 
and fixtures, though these were of 
the standard type issued by one of 
the two breweries in town. The 
Polish saloons got the breaks, too, 
from our small, select crowd. They 
lay a good mile from where we started 
our tours, and hence we arrived at 
them in a mood which accepted 
Walt Whitman’s easy iousness 
as commonplace. We mi ht start in, 
for example, at Schumacher’s, where 
congenitally indignant Germans ap- 
— themselves to dominoes, lim- 
urger, and “Ei Du Schéne” among 
the beer-blossoms; stray on to Joe 
Connolly’s, where the “Harp That 
Once” was restrung often and with 
emotion, smiles shining through tears 
behind which exact reckoning proved 
frequently impossible; cross the rail- 
road tracks to chin with Giovanni 
Palmero, over spaghetti and a touch 
of Amaro Siciliano, at the Colombo 
Café; and only then, full up with tag- 
ends of alien tongues and love for 
all nations, would we take off on our 
half-mile-farther trek to the Café 
Dombrowski, from which surly sibi- 
lants shouted night-long at the oil- 


tank-studded hills that formed the 
natural north limits of the town. Yet 
the strangeness would not banish. 
Nor did I feel at ease in the town’s 
Polish church — convenient as that 
institution was. The Irish pastor of 
St. Luke’s, the other north-end 
church, had grown grumpy with 
gout and righteousness, and as the 
years went by had become progres- 
sively more strict in matters of money 
and morals. Whereupon his parish- 
ioners, being Irish themselves in 
large part, began to drift in increas- 
ing numbers to the church of St. 
Albertus and Father Wojek, who had 
won his post as a compromise candi- 
date when his predecessor had been 
hauled bodily from the altar by a 
parish faction, forcing the bishop to 
intervene. Here the separatists of St. 
Luke’s might hear mass as effica- 
ciously as at their own church, and 
might doze through sermons which, 
however strangely they struck u 
the ear, would never blister the Cel- 
tic north-end soul; leaving the pastor 
of St. Luke’s to-worry over ways and 
means of reading his Polish competi- 
tor out of the Universal Church. 
Vastly stimulated, perhaps, by the 
appearance of quarter-dollars in hi 
collection box, Father Wojek fol- 


Irish of the second 
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lowed up his advan by setti 
the for high 
there was not a hangover in town 
that could prevent its bearer from 
reaching St. Albertus before the 
consecration. The Saturday-night 
rounders were not long in responding 
to the new facilities for maintainin 
their credit rating on the books a 
eternity, nor were they backward in 
showing their appreciation when the 
box came their way. But though 
grateful with the rest, I did not feel 
at ease in a pew at St. Albertus. The 
cadence of the choir, the manner of 
the priest, the inscriptions and de- 
signs on the banners that seemed 
planted in confusion everywhere, all 
were oddly alien to me. 

When the Poles came to the north 
end they were like the sea creeping 
its way into a coastline. The time had 
something to do with it. Aspiring 
eration were 
rolling down their sleeves, donning 
professional garbs and manners, and 
moving uptown. Those who remained 
had their eyes turned in the same 
direction. Almost without being no- 
ticed, the Poles moved in and estab- 
lished themselves. Polish institutions 
appeared — saloons, shops, a church, 
a convent, a school. Polish speech 

an to be mimicked. A mythical 
Polish reputation got abroad—a 
reputation for unsanitariness, hard 
drinking and domestic brutality 
rivaling that of the Irish in their 
immigrant days. 

The Poles took up the dirty work 
= though ox of them were em- 
ployed at uiring rare me- 
chanical skill the Irish were 
letting go, so there was little compe- 
tition for subsistence between the 
elements of the changing north 


end. Social segregation was broken 
down gradually and for the most 
part peacefully. There was but one 
major conflict, so far as I know. 
That one took place in a Polish 
saloon, where the Irish were not 
above drinking when in the mood for 
fun. I think it was one of the seven 
brothers O’Brien who opened the 
ball by knocking a large Polish man 
kicking, bouncing a stein rudely off 
his occiput. In a few minutes the 
fight was general, reinforcements 
plenty, and division on strictly na- 
tional grounds. It was a quarter- 
hour before the police arrived in the 
person of Jack McAuliffe, originally 
a north-ender, now chief of the city 
force, in whose blithe welterweight 
frame were contained the conten- 
tious capacities of a dozen wildcats 
from the best stock of the fabled 
Allegheny plateau. Mr. McAuliffe 
selected a vital hot spot in the cluster 
of mayhem —he had an unerring 
instinct in such matters — and went 
through the scrum like a well-oiled 
cyclone, cold-cocking combatants in 
abandon. Within eight more minutes 
the dust was settling on a field of 
quiescent casualties, and only then 
was it noted that the long arm of the 
law had brought both peace to the 
contestants and victory to the Celts. 


ETROIT, after the War, proved a 
D place where one could hardly 
circulate to any extent and at the 
same time remain unfamiliar with 
the Poles. Hamtramck, a munici- 

ality within the city limits, alone 
eld more Poles than did Warsaw; 
and the motor had great 
areas almost solidly Polish in charac- 
ter on both its east and west sides. I 
found myself associated with Polish 
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ple in my work, and presently I 
found myself marrying the daughter 
of a Polish immigrant. We settled 
down to live in rooms found for us by 
my father-in-law in the east side 
Polish area. It was then that I began 
to note some of the outstanding fea- 
tures that distinguished this branch 
of the Slavs and their life and ways 
from the rest of the town. 

A block west of our quarters 
spread an —_ square, or rather 
rectangle, perhaps fifty by a hundred 
yards in extent. Small business 
places bordered it on the east, facing 
the district’s principal thoroughfare, 
and on the west were frame houses, 
garages and an insignificant shop or 
two. Twice weekly to this expanse 
and to the street edging it on the 
south came the carts and trucks of 
hucksters, the trucks and wagons of 
farmers, and a day of ware-crying 
and bickering began. 

Live fowls, vegetables, fruits, flow- 
ers, textiles, toys and gimcracks of 
all sorts were available at this mar- 
ket. Among the stalls and stands 
moved the women of the neighbor- 
hood, carrying bags or baskets, 
wearing, instead of ordinary head- 

ar, either kerchiefs or shawls. 

hey slanged the hucksters with 
raucous Slavic abandon and talked 
in shouts with the farmers and their 
women, punctuating their converse 
with laughter uncontrolled. As the 
day wore on a few men appeared, 
carrying burdens and leading chil- 
dren in the wake of the womenfolk, 
but bargaining was strictly in the 
hands ‘of the latter. 


Viewing the scene from the south 
one saw beyond the busy market a 
line of maples bordering the next 
cross-street, through which frame 


houses vaguely appeared. Above 
the line of roofs, as the natural 
central point in the composition, 
rose the typical belfry and dome of a 
Polish church. One had but to place 
one’s camera here and the resulting 
print would betray only to the expert 
the fact that the picture had not 
been taken in a Polish city. 

Across the street on the southeast 
was the nearest of several drug- 
stores (apteki), operated by a Polish- 
speaking man of an descent. 
More typical of the district were 
other apteki where leeches were kept 
in jars prominently placed on front 
showcases. And more typical still 
were bare little shops where only 
medicinal herbs, picked, cleaned 
and dried, were displayed on squares 
of paper. 

Some blocks to the south, on the 
most prominent corner in the dis- 
trict, was a veritable stronghold of 
the healing arts. It was a | 
ground-floor establishment, with 
show windows on two sides, in the 
upper frames of which were lists of 
ailments, ranging from eczema to 
infinity, that the therapeutic genius 
of the place felt confident of curing. 
Included also were medallions and 
seals symbolizing the prodigious 
learning of the proprietor. The place 
was palpably fakey and did a aa 
business among the tenaciously peas- 
ant-like old-country folk, who formed 
not less than a third of the total 
population of the area. To their 
ranks one might safely add a fair 
proportion of the American-born 
populace, whose environment was so 
saturated with the old peasant cul- 
ture that, for all practical purposes, 
they were immigrants and nothing 
more. 


De,. 
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Another indication of the credu- 
lous character of the neighborhood 
was the infiltration of gypsy families 
as winter approached. Empty shops 
along the principal business street 
were taken over by these people, who 
flourished gaudily and dirtily behind 
cracked curtains painted with repre- 
sentations of human craniums and 
palms. 


UNDAYS, when times were good 
S with us, we used to dine at the 
Restauracya Krakowa. The pro- 

rietor was a frayed panek of cheer- 
fal, unwittingly comic type, well if 
carelessly stuffed about the belt and 
happily tolerant of his own good 
looks. These depended chiefly upon 
small, boarish eyes of indeterminate 
color, with a mauve snout to match, 
a square, puffy face, and a thin 
scalp-lock raked back to conceal a 
growing baldness of crown, together 
with a mustache, inflated and dyed 
in pre-War ‘bartender style. Their 
complacent r stood well back 
on his heels, with his chin well in 
and his neck bulged at the rear, sur- 
veying the world with the air of one 
who has been successful in both love 
and war and who is content no less 
with his prospects than with his 
memories. 

One might start a meal at the 
Krakowa with a soup of duckblood, 


~~ kraut, beets, mushrooms, barley, or 


szcaw—a near-relative of spinach 


+ —whose English name I do not know 


—and, considering the merely me- 
dium class style of the place, the 
array of dishes from which one might 
choose was quite astonishing. I re- 
member particularly roast — and 
tripe, not only because they were 
invariably on the bill of fare but also 
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because they were invariably spelled 
“roast gus” and “triaps,” res 
tively, hy the obverse, English, Pde 
of the menu. But there were, besides, 
rabbit, chicken, duck, beef, lamb, 
sausages (kietbasa, serdelki) — roasts, 
steaks, chops, ribs, hearts, livers — 
boiled meats, chopped meats, breaded 
meats, meats with mushrooms (Pol- 
ish grown, dried, bought by the 
string), stuffed meats, and a variety 
of special meat dishes, including 
wiener schnitzel; not to speak of 
and vegetable dishes (spinach om 
eggs, for example) and potato pan- 
cakes with sour cream. One ended 
up with pastry and tea — coffee 
unbearable — in a glass, with lemon 
on the side. The duckblood soup, by 
the way, was remarkable for the 
prunes and sugared pears one found 
floating, incongruously at first, in its 
burnt-brown surface. 

An overlay of time’s faded sepia 
lent a merciful mellowness to frescoes 
which once had rendered the walls 
hideous to look upon. Sooner or later 
one’s order arrived. Meanwhile one 
was regaled, not too loudly, with 
such compositions as Waldteufel’s 
Skaters on an electrical phonograph. 
The waitresses were rarely overcal- 
lous. On the whole, a very passable 

lace. 

The only distinctive features of 
the grocernie were the strings of dried 
Polish mushrooms, which we found 
cheaper than the canned variety and 
much better in taste. The bakeries 
were far more in character. One could 
not but pause to look at the amazing 
architecture of the wedding cakes 
in the windows, the layer cakes with 
honey, the variously shaped cakes 
with cheese, the cakes with caraway 
and poppy seeds, the pastries, the 
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bread of many hues and hefts, forms 
and sizes — every loaf of it, I should 
guess, regardless of form or hue, more 
tasteful and nourishing by far than 
the wind-cushions of pulp blown up 
by our native super-bakeries for our 
significantly characterless consump- 
tion. May one judge a people by its 
bread? Or by its attitude toward its 
bread? . . . In Polish homes it was 
an unheard-of thing to throw the 
smallest, most uneatable crust into 
the garbage; bread in no case was 
destroyed except by fire, and little 
ever was left for destruction, irre- 
spective of the state of the family 
finances, in the Polish homes I 
knew. 

More uently found in the 
neighborhood than the butcher shop 
—an undistinguished institution — 
was the sk/ad wedlin (pronounced 
something like skwad vaindlin), or 
a meat store. Here one 
ound boned chops, jewelled with 
cloves, savorily cooked, and bundled 
in cages of twine; pickled meats, 
salt meats, smoked meats; and most 
of all, sausages — salami; sweet, 
finely seasoned kiefbasa, and serdelki, 
beside which, for all-round gastric 
and olfactory merit, few sausages 
are fit to hang. One liked the sktad 
wedlin for its fresh cleanliness and 
neatness, its cheery plenitude of 
garnished meats, and its personnel 
of white-clothed, laughing girls for 
which the place had a seeming 
affinity. 


E photo studios featured wed- 
dings and first communions. The 
floral shops featured pieces grandly 


designed for weddings or funerals. 
And then there were the ksiegarnie 
(bookshops), which in accordance 
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with their name should have featured 
stocks mainly of printed matter, but 
which in fact featured a most 
astounding miscellany, including ro- 
coco clocks, patent medicines got up 
especially for the Polish trade, and 
squirt guns, with a very considerable 
array of books on the side. 

I used to stand lost in uncertain 
reverie before one of the show win- 
dows of a shop of this kind, musing 
over a chaotic clutter of objects as 
madly assorted as though they had 
been gathered by a tornado. 

Here one saw plaster saints and 
virgins, painted in a blare of nakedly 
contrasting colors, and between and 
among them appeared books by 
Boccaccio, Jack London, Rosny, 
Balzac and Paul de Kock. There 
were rosaries, books of devotion, 
medals, scapulars, votive lights, and 
pious mottoes, and there were figu- 
rines of peasants and nude fenton, 
dolls and toys, communist hymnals, 
broad-gauge comic weeklies, almanacs 
with colored covers showing gay girls 
in scant lingerie voraciously pursued 
by geese that gobbled at their plump 
unclothed behinds, and assorted do- 
mestic bric-a-brac. In the back- 
ground were suspended cinema and 
“art-student” magazines among 
lithographs of Polish heroes and 
public men, and cards of pencils, 
safety-razor blades, and a variety of 
gimcracks including trick matches 
and rubber cigars. In the foreground, 
a row of books — Chekov, De Mau- 
passant, Conrad, Gautier, Dostoiev- 
ski, Gumplowitz, Miczkiewicz; works 
on mathematics, biology, philosophy, 
and astronomy — in paper bindings. 
Framing the dizzy agglomeration 
one saw suspended strings of comic 


colored postcards, in which the 
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favorite themes were drunkenness, 
adultery and domestic violence. ~ 

Within the shop were counters 
piled with heaps of books and other 
counters piled with toys. Publica- 
tions and gimcracks were suspended 
from strings above the side counters. 
At one side was a tobacco counter, 
with a variety of smoking equipment, 
including cigarette tubes and stuff- 
ers, with mild, tangled tobacco for 
filling. Another counter was devoted 
to an exhausting display of souve- 
nirs, hideous table lamps, and drunk- 
enly designed and colored fancy 
clocks. Perhaps a soda fountain 
occupied the rear of the place, and 
there might be a counter section 
given up to phonographic records of 
a peculiarly strident sort. It was as 
if stock chosen at random from a 
large department store had been in- 
stalled in a single room. I hesitate to 
believe that any one ever succeeded 
in taking an inventory of one of these 
contivalin and at first blush it 
seemed impossible that the cus- 
tomers of a single shop could have 
included purchasers for such an 
amazing range of goods. 

But there is some ground for 
believing that many Poles of com- 
mon stock have an alien quirk which 
prevents their discerning the sharp 
difference between what is highbrow 
and what is lowbrow — something 
that is almost an instinct with the 
general run of American business 
men. I to suspect this when I 
found a Polish cobbler reading, in 
Gtosz Robotniczy (Voice of the Work- 
ers, a proletarian sheet), a current 
instalment of Anatole France’s Re- 
volt of the Angels. Apparently he was 
not aware that he was venturing 


beyond his depth, for he seemed to 
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enjoy the story immensely; and 
probably his lack of discrimination, 
American style, hid from him the 
rn involved in purchasing 
the classics, his tobacco, and toys 
for the children at the same hole-in- 
the-wall. No doubt the younger 
generation of Poles is learning to 
correct this unfortunate old-country 
outlook, and is adding a yearning for 
tabloid culture exclusively to its 
taste for cabbage soup. Meanwhile, 
by hook or crook, enough of the old 
folks survive to encourage the ksie- 
garnie to stock Turgenev and Tolstoy 
along with corn cures, fruit sirup, 
and chromos of the saints. 


HE typical confectioneries of the 
T Potish district stocked fewer 
notions than the ksiegarnie, and no 
literature at all. But by way of 
making up for it they carried a stock 
of liquor ranging from no-good white 
mule to very good Walker’s Rye 
and Hennessey’s Brandy, with Cana- 
dian beer by the bottle. Perhaps, 
moreover, the rear room of one of 
these establishments would contain 
a quarter-size slot machine, which, 
practically speaking, constituted the 
only illegal in the place. The 
police would raid a place for a slot 
machine, pausing in process for a 
sociable drink of liquor, but leaving 
the stock unconfiscated. 

The same was true of the saloons, 
which one could hardly call speak- 
easies since there was nothing con- 
cealed about them. They peddled 
liquor openly across bars in full view 
of the street, but hid their slot 
machines carefully lest they be re- 
fused licenses for the year following 
on the ground that they were known 
flouters of the law. 
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Perhaps this brings us to the 
liquor question, which in the Polish 
area was no more a question than 
the saloon was a speakeasy or — to 
xd the less elegant Detroit term 
— blind pig. I can not say positively 
how much liquor or how many stills 
the district averaged per block. 
But I am sure that in one block 
I knew, which was a block of sub- 
stantial frame houses, shade trees, 
and family cars —a block of home 
owners with some means — there 
was not a residence without its stock 
of liquor, and at least three ‘places 
were engaged in manufacture, while 

rhaps twice as many dealt in 
iquor on the side. Lawns to the fore, 
flower gardens at the rear, and 
liquor in the cellar — that was the 
rule; and some places had liquor in 
the attic as well. 

On the main business street things 
were even better. In a single block 
I noted an open saloon, a beer bar, 
a home brew supplies store, and two 
confectioneries which a blind man 
would have recognized instantly as 
liquor shops by the smell. It was 
a short block, too. At its south end 
stood an empty building with a 
Federal notice on the door — the 
only structure thus discriminated 
against in the district, apparently. 

My favorite hang-out was Jan 
Barski’s, a few blocks from our 
quarters. The show window and 
back bar of Jan’s place were orna- 
mented with stuffed and mounted 
animals, among them a deer and 
some squirrels, which the proprietor 
had brought down in the Michigan 
woods. Over the door leading to the 
rear room hung a Polar bear emblem, 
insignia of the Michigan infantry 
brigade sent to Archangel by the 
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lamented Woodrow Wilson. The wall 
decorations consisted mainly of two 
hilarious Negro hunting scenes, in 
color, slapstick take-offs on the type 
of picture done by A. B. Frost in his 
younger days. In a high, ponderous 
coal stove Jan Barski’s assistant kept 
a fire that might have furnished 
steam for a fair-sized turbine. 

A homey place, dominated by a 
man of spirit, fine instincts and good 
looks. Jan was a stocky fellow with 
keen, black eyes and dark curly hair, 
broad and square of face, genial in 
complexion and manner, and deli- 
cately firm about the jaw and chin. 
His solid, friendly ways brought the 
custom of many people from outside 
the district — a burly, likable doc- 
tor; a couple of attorneys in the 
municipal service; and business men 
from downtown, who on occasion 
brought their families with them, 
children and all. With the children 
Jan was immediately popular; it 
was a chill, snobbish and indeed 
entirely superfluous soul that could 
not warm to the man. 

When the deer season came on the 
saloon was sweet with the odor of 
cooking venison, which Jan made 
into stew on a hotplate in the rear 
room and served with an open heart 
to his regular patrons, Another 
time it would be muskrat stew, a 
traditional festal food for hunters 
in the Lakes area, but seldom served 
since Federal law had ruined the 
resorts along the rural water front. 
Jan, I remember, used to feed me 
as much venison stew as my skin 
could hold, and afterward would 
insist on my taking a jar home to the 
family. His skill in woods cookery 
was a boon to his friends, who 
brought him hams to prepare for 
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them on special occasions. These he 
coated with dough and baked, turn- 
ing them over intact in their rich 
browned crust to their owners. 

Like most Polish men of the 
district, whether immigrant or Amer- 
ican born, Jan was a joiner. One 
Sunday I was loafing disconsolately 
in his place; my family had gone on 
a vacation and I felt lost without 
them. Noting my dejection, Jan 
suggested that I accompany him on 
a small outside job that afternoon. 
A sports association connected with 
one of his lodges was having a 
season’s end party, and as a member 
he had been given the beer conces- 
sion. He would take two kegs over in 
the flivver sedan and would need 
help; would I go along? 

tr helped Jan roll the kegs up from 
the cellar and took-a casual look 
around outside, while Jan waited 
within the high board fence that 
shielded the back yard. No coppers 
were in sight. Jan gave his assistant 
the high-sign and the kegs came 
rolling out in relay. In a minute or 
two we had them in the sedan, one of 
them taking the place of the front 

assenger seat, both covered with a 
blanket. I sat on the forward keg 
and we were on our way. 

We chugged through the streets 
for half a mile or so and came to a 
halt beside the grounds bordering 
one of the largest, most venerable 
churches in town. “What, here?” 
I asked. “Sure,” Jan said. “Our 
lodge is a Catholic outfit, you know. 
So we always hold our meetings in 
St. So-and-so’s.”” 

We rolled the kegs across a yard 
which, I calculated, must have been 
two acres in extent, and_ which 
fronted on a business street. Willing 
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hands awaited them at the foot of 
the basement steps. I went back and 
brought up the pump, and shortly 
we set up an emergency thirst relief 
station in a room already occupied 
by a wizen person in chef’s cap 
and apron, who was basting a | 
roast of beef resting on an electric 
hotplate. The wire was too short to 
reach a table, so the ingenious cook 
had mounted the hotplate on a 
precarious structure of boxes and 
chairs extending nearly to the ceiling, 
and was tending his roast from a 
structure similar in composition. 
We had a waiting list of hardl 
less than two hundred thirsty Polis 
men. 

I relayed the beer in alternate 
pitchers to Jan, and he poured the 
foaming stuff into steins in the 
hands of the thirsty. It was first-rate 
Canadian malt liquor. Time after 
time we made the rounds, and with 
each round the multitude of the elect 
got more talkative and _ hilarious. 
Meanwhile a little group of sober, 
serious persons in rather stiff man- 
ners and clothes gathered porten- 
tously on a small platform. Presently 
a lugubriously severe panek, an 
adwokat by trade, tall, cold and 
frowning, raised his voice and dis- 
paragingly suggested that Jan cease 

is serving until the officials had 
concluded their talks. 

Jan paused until the panek’s 
attention was again completely ab- 
sorbed by his splendid self, and then, 
responding to the plea of outheld 
steins, continued his round of mercy. 
I supported him. 

Another quarter-hour passed pleas- 
antly, with roast-beef sandwiches 


appearing in force to supplement 
the beer, and with a waiting line 
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forming at the door of the retiri 
room. When the first official s 
went on the air, I doubt that there 
was an atom of gloom or gravity in 
the gathering, saving atop the 7 
eminence where the spoilsports wi 
scowling anguish rehearsed their 
depressing homilies. Without dis- 
turbing the rhythm of his serving 
arm, Jan had managed to put away 
half a dozen steins, and I had taken 
a commission in kind of at least as 
many. 

You can not quell a speechmaker 
unless you execute him summarily, 
so the speeches were made. But they 
had no chance. The words spoken 
from the platform were the only 
meaningless noises in the room. 
Every one seemed able to gain a 
responsive, sympathetic audience ex- 
cept the orators who had selected 
themselves for the task of explaining 
what the meeting was about. We 
were well into the second keg of 
brew before the speaking had fin- 
ished, and the chef was passing out 
the second roast of beef. Seldom 
have I spent an afternoon anywhere 
so replete with pleasant duties, so 
utterly lacking in any aftermath of 
regret; and certainly I have never 
spent such another afternoon in a 

urch. 

Like many a man of true, generous 
instincts, Jan Barski ran into mis- 
fortunes that lost him his place some 
time before I moved from the dis- 
trict. As, probably through gaming, 
he began to lose control, the quality 
of the beer worsened, and finally 
Canadian beer could be had by the 
patrons only when no less palatable 
stuff could be bought by the new 
partner in Barski’s place. More and 
more the custom became limited to 


careless habitués, including beer 
truckers, rum runners, and down- 
right vagrants and hangers-on. Fi- 
nally the doors were closed by a 
Federal raid. 


N ST. STEPHEN’S DAY — Janu 
O 2— friendly neighbors pelted 
each other with grain. The gesture, 
surely, was appropriate to the day’s 
Christian significance; whether the 
material thrown referred back to 
some pagan symbolism, resembling 
that of the rice flung at a wedding, I 
can not say. 

Late on the afternoon of Holy 
Saturday the churches filled with 
people carrying baskets of food — 
sausages, , butter, salt and 
bread — to be blessed for breakfast 
on Easter Day. Easter was cele- 
brated grandly at church. The next 
day, beginning at dawn, a peculiar 
ceremony was carried out every- 
where in the district. Men and boys 
armed with switches cut from sap- 
lings invaded the homes of neighbors 
who had unmarried daughters living 
with them. Up the stairs they went, 
and into the chambers occupied by 
the girls, hoping to catch the latter 
in bed to exercise the 
day’s privilege of applying the cere- 
their’ Lightly clothed 
forms. Refreshments were set out for 
these friendly flogging parties, and 
the affair was carried off gaily, with 
much laughter and shouting but 
with little smart. For the rest of the 
day parties of male youngsters pa- 
trolled the streets, switching the 
girls they met or exacting tribute in 
pennies for desisting. 

Where this custom derives from 
I do not know. No Pole I asked was 
able to tell me. It may be an admoni- 
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tion to the unwed female of the 
species, to the effect that, though 
Lent is past, she must watch her 
conduct no less strictly than before. 
The attitude of immigrant Poles 
toward their unmarried daughters 
gives some plausibility to this guess. 
But no one seems to know for certain, 
and indeed no one in the district in 
our time appeared to _ the 
matter at all; and the custom 
survived the more lustily, perhaps, 
because it lacked even the shadow of 
a rational excuse. 

Baptisms, marri and deaths 
were elaborately celebrated in the 
Polish district, as in any district 
where peasant traditions are stfong. 
It was the custom to hire a hall for 
wedding celebrations. Food and liq- 
uor were served in quantity, and 
expenses were balanced, more or less, 
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by contributions from those who 
danced with the bride. 

Birthdays were noticed seriously 
only by the younger generation, 
who were beginning to take to 
American ways. The name-days of 
men of the older generation were 
celebrated, however, with rousi 
pune and serenades by brass bands. 

remember having heard Polish 
women remark the occurrence of 
their name-days, too, but I do not 
recollect that any one else considered 
the matter of any account. Perhaps, 
if their husbands happened to note 
it, they advised the women to go to 
mass and pray for continued health, 
virtue and perseverance in their 
duties, so that their service to the 
family might go on without the 
men’s having to bother their heads 
about it; but this is mere speculation. 


(Next month there will be another article by Mr. Godwin on the customs of Polish-Americans.) 


The Search Goes On 


By Dayton KouLer 


The new standards so diligently sought by our younger genera- 
tion are still elusive 


E National Conference of 
| Young Republicans, held in 
Washington last June, threw 
some new light upon the much- 
discussed younger generation. At the 
convention Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, attempted to clear the 
way for the 1932 presidential cam- 
paign by his careful analysis of party 
doctrines and current issues. Mean- 
while Democratic party leaders have 
been active in their appeals to the 
young voter. The situation is plain. 
Both parties are aware of the fact 
that by November, 1932, approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 young citizens of 
the Republic will be eligible to cast 
their first votes for President. The 
concern of Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders who attempt to bring 
new party members into their re- 
spective camps reveals two things: 
e younger generation has grown 
up, and politicians are anxious to 
come to terms with that portion of 
public opinion which it represents. 
What does the younger generation 
believe? I am speaking now of the 
eration in which I happened to 
born, men and women over 


twenty and under thirty, who 


reached their majority during a time 
of restlessness and transition foliow- 
ing the War. Because we grew up in 
a period of post-War prosperity and 
inflated values, most * us have 
learned to live beyond our normal 
incomes. We were in college when 
the educational barriers were down 
and true scholarship was not req- 
uisite to a degree. We have been 
thrust into life at a time of economic 
depression and social unrest; and 
we stand, poorly trained and 
equipped, at the beginning of a 
decade that holds little guarantee 
for the future. 

By accident of birth we occupy a 
mid-point between the old and the 
new. We belong definitely to that 
generation which started toward 
maturity without a working plan 
for the future, and we are the last 
with even dim recollections of life 
before the War. But we can look 
forward as well as backward, for we 
are who face life 
pered e traditions and spirit o 
the mi. § On the credit side of the 
ledger we begin at a point where our 
immediate predecessors were torn 
between and indecision. 


We regard the surface aspects of our 
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civilization — automobiles, jazz, the 
radio, sex freedom, machinery — 
with casual familiarity, because we 
grew up wholly unconscious of the 
changing world that amazed and 

rplexed our elders. The career of 
John Reed, The New Masses, Sher- 
wood Anderson’s protests against 
an industrialized society, Will Du- 
rant’s spiritual agonies, Mr. Cabell’s 
retreat into his ivory tower — these 
indicative phenomena of the "T'wen- 
ties seem almost meaningless to us 
today. We are the children of a 


scientific age that has only begun to. 


estimate its possibilities and limita- 
tions; our main problem is not one 
of readjustment but of reconstruc- 
tion. 

We do not hope, however, to see 
any lasting improvement effected 
by political legislation, and for that 
reason we shall be slow to accept 
overtures of either party that bids 
only for our good will. In college we 
studied enough history and related 
social sciences to learn that laws 
serve their purpose only when people 
wish to obey them. Our own time 
provides no better example than the 
mass legislation which resulted in 
the Eighteenth Amendment, chang- 
ing a cause for social improvement 
into an undignified legal experiment. 

The younger generation is not 
yet politically conscious. In this re- 
spect we are no different from the 


average American citizen, who, lack- 
ing the excitement of campaign 
ournalism, is content to praise or 


Che the party in power, and to 
reflect gloomily that all politics are 
doubtlessly corrupt and his single 
vote will not serve to set matters 
right. 

Professor Harold J. Laski pointed 
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out the fact that American under- 
graduates as a group maintain an 
attitude of indifference toward na- 
tional events and personalities of the 
day, in sharp contrast to European 
university men whose interest in all 
political affairs makes politics their 
outstanding non-academic activity. 
This indifference shown by American 
students and those a few years out 
of college may be explained as a 
point of view peculiarly American. 
Our remoteness from political affairs 
is not evidence of sophomoric con- 
viction; it is the result of a critical 
tradition common to most Ameri- 
cans whose study of social sciences 
has not produced an individual feel- 
ing of responsibility for the success 
or failure of political issues. Since 
the time of the Civil War, also, 
political life has not offered a rep- 
utable career to the college man. 
For the beginner, its rewards are 
small and its associations, in the 
mind, are scarcely honora- 
le. A political career, unless one 
has sufficient wealth or influence to 
enter diplomatic service, is an added 
activity in which the lawyer, the 
editor, the doctor or the bootlegger 
may engage for profit or amusement. 
We have been filled with stories of 
governmental corruption; during our 
own lives we have seen the elevation 
of the gangster to civic control, the 
Teapot Dome exposure and the 
grafting policy in Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps our lack of interest has 
saved us from the active practice 
of socialism; we do not hope, as 
many of our predecessors did, for 
revolution and the red flag. We 
distrust the political interests of Wall 
Street and the bootlegger, without 
believing that communism could 
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cure our social ills. Most of us would 
confess to socialistic sympathies, 
but in our minds we identify the 
socialist with the independent voter. 
We are still too close to the spirit 
of the frontier to believe in mass 
reaction rather than individual ex- 
pansion. 

A young economist assures me 
that science will bring about a re- 
vival of interest in national politics. 
Certainly the current business de- 
pression will focus our attention 
more sharply upon the economic 
factors of the next presidential cam- 
paign. More significant, I believe, 
is the fact that the radio has taken 
the political audience from the con- 
vention hall into the private home. 
The voice of the unseen speaker 
allows us to concentrate upon the 
text rather than upon the method 
of delivery. Oratorical persuasion 
can now be balanced by reason and 
judgment removed from the in- 
fluence of mob spirit. 


ERHAPS, also, we have little time 
Pr political speculation because 
our immediate attention is directed 
toward means of making a living; 
a seeming paradox, for we were the 
young rebels who formerly protested 

inst industry and the low spirit 
of commercialism. But the situation 
which faces us in 1932 has changed 
considerably since 1920. Those who 
fled to the less business-tainted air of 
Parisian cafés and Chelsea lodgings 
are coming back now to face the 
music, The days of easy wages and 
quick spending have ended, tem- 
porarily, at least. An inflated credit 
system and the careless optimism 
of more prosperous years have led 
the nation into depression. Because 


we believe that economic stability 
is the basis of social order, we are 
willing to go to work. 

During our twenties we have ac- 
quired a sense of responsibility from 
which we can not escape. It is safe 
to assume that this feeling overtakes 
the average American within five 
years after his graduation from 
college. In the case of the younger 
generation this process of settling 
down to serious work has been 
hastened by the bogey of unem- 
aang complicated in many cases 

y a wife and a child or two. We 
can no longer feel that good jobs, 
jobs of any sort, may be found 
easily, and those of us who have 
acquired families in the meantime 
must consider the well-being of 
others. The average wage for the 
man two or three years out of 
college has been estimated at $2,000 a 
year. Even today, when prices 
are lower than at any time since 
the War, this amount must be 
carefully budgeted if the young 
worker is not to fall into the common 
error of past years by an attempt to 
live beyond his earning capacity. 
We have earned some money, but 
we want to earn more in order to 
provide for the future. 

We accepted our first jobs, ont 
after graduation from college, wi 
little consideration of their per- 
manency. We wanted to write, and 
so we went into a offices 
or took a temporary teaching posi- 
tion. We began the study of law or 
medicine because we wanted a dig- 
nified professional career. We went 
into laboratories and engineering 
— we saw in that ap- 
prenti a stepping stone to posi- 
tions of sutinatiy in the scientific 
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world. Most of us, however, went 
into business because it offered the 
quickest returns for labor and the 
opportunity for retirement and lei- 
sure in middle life. Now we find that 
we have actually grown interested 
in the work we accepted so casually. 
We are interested in teaching and 
law and medicine; we enjoy the 
spirit of competition in modern 
business; we want to become good 
chemists and capable engineers. 

The reason for this enthusiasm for 
life’s practical concerns is a new 
sense of unlimited possibilities. We 
no longer feel that we have grown 
up in a world in which all work has 
been accomplished, all facts made 
known, all great works of art pro- 
duced. The fear of science, which 
hung like a blight over an older 
generation, has been dissipated. We 
accept mechanistic science as only 
one phase of modern life, with no 
fears that man will be replaced by 
the machine. The activities of Jung 
and Whitehead in the abstract sci- 
ences demonstrate clearly that sci- 
ence can not hold the mind and 
spirit of man to material planes of 
existence, and the imism of 
Joseph Wood Krutch has been an- 
swered by a demand for law and 
order. In the field of art Joyce and 
Proust and Epstein show new forms 
of creative beauty. 


S™ and religion, those dark shad- 
ows that haunted our college 
years, no longer bother us. The 
questions of sin and morality have 
become matters of personal con- 
viction and we are content to let 
them remain so. We may have a 
normal, healthy interest in sex, but 
we do not pamper it into an obses- 
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sion. Our eration will hardly 
produce a D. H. Lawrence or a 
James Branch Cabell. There is no 
longer any need to startle Mrs. 
Grundy, and our attitude of frank- 
ness has made us indifferent to the 
sly jests and droll humors which 
appeal to the neurotic and the very 
young. If all reports are correct, 
naked bathing parties were not con- 
fined exclusively to the young primi- 
tives of the "Twenties; our early 
experiments with sex were probably 
no less naive and no more depraved 
than those of our grandfathers. 

The modern girl does not surprise 
us because she belongs to our own 
age. Perhaps we are romantics at 
heart. Science may teach us that 
love is a physiological function of the 

lands, but even science, in this 
ashion, affirms its existence. 

Our generation represents an in- 
ternal problem for the Church. We 
have been ju from the pulpi 
and have been found wanting in the 
faith which endures. The Church, 
which has helplessly watched the 
decline of its clerical influence 
through three generations, saw in 
our youthful indifference a final 
severing of all religious ties. It is 
true that we stopped worrying about 
the purely moral phase of religious 

ience when Freud and Jung 
eased the Puritan inhibitions of 
our early years; until that time we 
had been taught to associate social 
on. We have passed ugh a 

me of revolt against the Church 
as represented by its sectarian ma- 
chinery and clerical inefficiency, a 
revolt no more remarkable today 
than in the days of Shelley and the 
dissenting Victorians, but we have 
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not finished with religion. If there 
were nothing else, science at its 
farthest extreme would compel our 
belief. For science touches the un- 
known, and the unknown can be 
explained only in terms of religion. 

Few men, however, attain any 
intensity of religious belief until 
they have passed the age of thirty. 
When the time comes, some of our 
generation will decide that they can 
live without religion, as men in 
other ages have determined. Others, 
like T. S. Eliot, will find life’s ex- 

lanation in the greater mystery. 
There are recurrent cycles of ra- 
tionalized doubt and acceptance by 
faith in every age. 

We would not be modern Ameri- 
cans if we were not interested in 
Prohibition. We oppose the Eight- 
eenth Amendment on the ground 
that it represents tactless legislation; 
we hope for modification but do not 
expect its repeal. The corner saloon 
and the free lunch counter were de- 
lights unknown to our younger years. 
By the time we acquired a taste for 
liquor it had been taken into the 
home, where we drank in imitation 
of our elders. But the younger 
generation drinks less. I have as- 
sociated with men in three colleges, 
and I know by experience that col- 
legiate — has declined from 
the peak it reached in 1924 and 1925. 

The spirit of the younger genera- 
tion is nowhere more apparent than 
in our literature. We are the primi- 
tives of a scientific age, and our 
writers have returned to the spirit 
of the primitive. They are concerned 
with the simple, elemental modes 


and emotions of human life; love 
and courage and the candid facts of 
death. They state in simple prose 
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the judgments and values of which 
we are certain. Their materials and 
manner are more indigenous to the 
spirit of contemporary American 
life than the photographic realist 
and satirical debunker who flour- 
ished during the past decade. For 
their achievements I point to the 
novels of Ernest Hemingway, the 
Ee of Archibald MacLeish and 

alcolm Cowley, The Time of Man 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, The 
Apple of the Eye and The Grand- 
mothers by Glenway Wescott, the 
plays of Paul Green and the short 
stories of Erskine Caldwell. 

We believe that life justifies itself. 
We want a world of simple, positive 
values to set against the complexities 
of modern life. The years following 
the Armistice brought the collapse 
of a social system and a disintegra- 
tion of ideas. From this surface 
confusion of social conduct new 
experiments are arising. Some will 
fail. But our destiny will not be 
fulfilled, we know, by the traditions 
of the Renaissance, an esthetic of 
Greek philosophy, submission to 
the machine, or threats of revolution. 
The new Humanism collapsed sud- 
denly because it could not solve the 
peculiar problems of the Twentieth 
Century. Our social conscience must 
be a more simple culture if it is to 
create a new order. 

Meanwhile the search for stand- 
ards goes on. Science has changed 
man’s conception of the universe 
but the spirit has not been defeated. 
Perhaps we shall be no more success- 
ful than our predecessors in our 
conflict with a doubtful future. But 
at least we are not content to stand 
still and to accept the world as we 
found it. 


More Red Blood in Mother 
Goose 


By HersBertT L. CoGcins 


This is no time for enervating tendencies in the nursery 


s ANY amateur prophet could 
A predict, the spirit that from 
the dome of the Boston 
Library has been peeping over our 
shoulders as we read, will soon be 
busying itself with our nursery 
classics. 

Long ago, as every child knows, 
the scissors of the censor snipped 
savagely at the already much harried 
wolf in “Little Red Riding Hood.” To 
be given the part of a grandmother- 
eating villain is bad enough, but to 
be cut open and interrupted in the 
perfectly natural process of digestion 
is notably more unpleasant. Any 
dietitian will tell you that grand- 
mothers require a fair portion of 
time, But as it is now, she is either 
regurgitated or brought to light by 
the impromptu Cesarean operation 
of the woodman’s axe, and made to 
go on living for an indefinite period 
of years. We may be sure that a 
grandmother who had to be fed in 
bed was a burden to her family, and 
we can see no real reason he re- 


introducing her — in a partially di- 
ted condition — into a world that 
become reconciled to her demise. 


But the moral danger of the new 
movement is more apparent in some 
of the other new versions. Note for 
instance the clumsy, meddling hands 
that laid hold of Tom the Piper’s 
Son, who acquired a pig and was so 
successful in getting to his destina- 
tion with it. In the newer version 
Tom is halted, the pig is piously 
snatched from him by the censor 
and we are informed that Tom 

. +. + picked a flower and away he run. 
The flower was sweet and Tom was neat, 
And he went smiling down the street. 

No doubt there has been a gain 
from the olfactory standpoint. 
Granted too that there is a certain 
refinement in the newer Tom that 
was lacking in the prototype, who 
risked his reputation for something 
more substantial. But have we bet- 


tered the story for p of 
emulation, which after all is the 
high aim of reading? Disguise the 


action as we may by the word 
“picked” instead of stolen, the 
“away he run” implies that the 
flower was not what might be called 
a free gift from the owner with 
insured title. 
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On count one — honesty — both 

gi sons must be marked zero, 
ut on count two — judgment — 
undoubtedly our highest gift, we 
must give the prize to the older 
Tom who looked life in the face and 
acted accordingly. It is not hard 
to defend the lad, who risked his 
reputation for a definite amount of 
ham and bacon for his overworked 
mother. And as it was before the 
days of Margaret Sanger, we may be 
sure there were other mouths to 
feed beside the self-reliant Tom’s. 
In view of the needs of the situation, 
contrast this sturdy, provident go- 
getter with the namby-pamby, self- 
centred wsthete, whose sensuous 
soul is inflated by the snitching of a 
trifling blossom. 


1GHT here is where we must make 
R a decision. Life is full of gaunt 
wolves in need of grandmothers for 
lunch, and Piper families with urges 
for suckling pigs. Shall we advocate 
instead a sniff of some trifling blos- 
som and possible infection with hay 
fever or rose colds? For two thou- 
sand years we have been admonished 
not to palm off stones on those who 
ask for bread. Why then should we 
allow the compiler to trick our youth 
out of the substantial ideals that 
are visualized by savory slices of 
fried ham, and substitute a weed 
that has been seduced to grow in 
some one’s garden? 

It is better that we face things 
peed in literature so that when 
life calls loudly for bread and ham, 
the mind will not be tempted to offer 
rocks and nosegays. The gap be- 
tween the fairy story and real life is 
already too big. Let’s not widen it 
for small feet to straddle. 
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All too often we are shown the 
tragic effect on men who in early life 
took their nursery precepts and 
ethical training too seriously. Men, 
who out of consideration for others 
=~ up their seats in street cars, 

ave been standing up ever since 
behind counters or at the kitchen 
sink, while their more practical 
brothers hold down the seats of the 
mighty. And those who seriously 
accepted the idea that the biggest 
piece of cake was the birthright of 
the guest, seem predestined to get 
the smaller part for eternity. The 
help-yourself restaurants are full of 
thwarted souls who try to munch 
dry sandwiches with the same gusto 
that their wiser brothers expend on 
tenderloin and terrapin. It is to 
salvage these, the victims of false 
teaching, that the heroic gesture of 
Tom is worthy of commemoration. 
It is our duty to see that such 
achievements along the line of our 
practical and really accepted ideals 
are celebrated as they should be. 

A heroic figure in one of our courts 
of military honor illustrates the 
danger that lies beneath the present 
sentimental viewpoint. It is a statue 
of General Sheridan, mounted on a 
horse, waving a sword and turning 
defeat into victory. It is just after 
the historic ride “to save the day, 
from Winchester twenty miles 
away.” As has been said, the name 
of the horse that did everything but 
the sword-waving and the historic 
profanity has not yet been carved 
on the statue. It is safe to say, the 
casual observer does not yet realize 
the danger in the ideals we are plant- 
ing in the mind of the American 
youth — that of a high-priced man 
twenty miles away from his job at a 
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critical moment. What employer, for 
instance, wants to hold out the 
thought to his salesmen, or sales 
manager for that matter, that it is 
possible to make a spectacular rush 
at the last moment and close an 
order in the face of other salesmen, 
who are on the job early and late? 
The business man depends on a man 
who is on the job, rather than one 
who can make an occasional burst 
of speed to a noisy triumph. 

And since the American youth 
is more apt to be an applicant for 
employment than a general, how 
much better that he should be 
psychologized with our more homely 

recepts. How much more stimulat- 
ing to the future salesman and pro- 
vider would be a bronze figure of 
Tom, clad in overalls—to em- 
phasize America’s reverence for the 
poor boy who makes good — bal- 
anced in a masterly pose of action 
as he tears down the street with a 
squealing shote under one arm. 
And graven beneath, so that they 
will work into the minds of growing 
America — along with “I can not tell 
a lie,” and “E Pluribus Unum,” — 
should be the words “He Brought 
Home the Bacon.” Compare the 
stirring moral effect of such a symbol 
with the futile line “picked a flower 
and away he run.” 

It is through the same finicky 
reasoning that the literary life of 
Marjorie Daw is endangered: 

See saw, Marjorie Daw, 

Sold her bed and lay on straw. 
Was not she a dirty slut, 

To sell her bed and lay in dirt? 

We must to a certain extent 
with the reformer that some of 
Marjorie’s habits were not to be rec- 
ommended to all girls, but was she 
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not after all anticipating the ideals 
of the present day? No fair-minded 
person would contend that of her 
own accord she chose to lay in dirt. 
She merely recognized the needs of 
the situation. Expenses were too 
high. There was too much tied up in 
inventory. She must get down the 
overhead. The bed was not produc- 
ing, so it must go—an identical 
gesture with that of Henry Ford 
when he suddenly decides that old 
employes and certain departments 
are not producing and with one 
swish of the economy broom ban- 
ishes a trainload of office equipment 
and leaves hundreds of clerks with- 
out even straw. 

In the other stanza the gift of 
prophecy becomes more apparent: 

See saw, Marjorie Daw, 
Jenny shall have a new master. 


She shall have but a penny a day 
Because she can’t work any faster. 


A century-old spark of imagina- 
tion that foretold the flat ps 
ew work system. A penny a day! 

hink of it! And the production 
— if such teachings were not 

trayed by false union propaganda 
for higher w —a Model A Ford 
could be sold for a dollar and twenty 
five cents F. O. B. Detroit; a Cadillac 
for seven dollars. 

Another old favorite is getting the 
attention of humanitarians and the 
like: 

There was a little man, 

And he had a little gun, 

And bullets made of lead. 

He went to the brook 

And shot a little duck 

And shot it right through the head, head, head. 


It is claimed that the ideal pre- 
sented in emphasizing efficiency, 
is, as a whole, not one that should be 
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entwined with the tender fancies of 
the growing child. On the other 
hand it is never too early to prepare 
the mind for the duties that lie 
ahead. As will be noted, the clever 
use of the roast duck motive un- 
consciously instils the desire to shoot 
to kill—an ideal that is often 
slighted in our kindergarten and 
primary grades. In the grammar and 
upper grades it is better taken care 
of “Don’t fire till you see the whites 
of their eyes,” impresses the pupil 
with the value of accuracy in this 
matter. For practical supplementary 
reading, we recommend Roosevelt’s 
delightful account of his own ex- 
perience in the Cuban War. “Lieu- 
tenant Davis’ First Sergeant, Clar- 
ence Gould, killed a Spaniard with 
his revolver. . . . At the same time 
I also shot one. Two Spaniards 
leaped from the trenches . . . not 
ten yards away. As they turned to 
run I closed in and fired twice, 
missing the first and killing the 
second. At the same time I did not 
know of Gould’s exploit. I supposed 
my feat to be unique.” 

Some may object to the confession 
that one of the bullets missed the 
mark. On the other hand the honest 
candor of the admission is ennobling. 
Our youth will draw encouragement 
from the fact that an occasional 
failure of this kind should not pre- 
vent an otherwise conscientious man 
from advancement or even aspiring 
to the presidency. 

The necessity for better training 
along this line is more apparent 
when the inside facts are known. 
The financial waste of our present 
marksmanship has reached unbe- 
lievable proportions. Although cast- 
ing shame on advancing civilization, 


it is common knowledge that, in 
spite of our enlightened methods, 
it took five tons of lead to kill each 
soldier in the late War. As the dollars 
and cents waste was $20,000 per 
man killed, the menace of our in- 
efficiency is apparent. Later ex- 
perience suggests that we may be on 
the up-grade. R. W. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the Marion Manufacturing 
Company, contends that since the 
War we have made progress. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Baldwin, in the settlement 
of the Marion strike riots by the 
deputies, “Six were killed and a 
score wounded with less than five 
tons.” Allowing for the fact that the 
targets were probably within a 
stone’s throw, and so grouped as to 
make the task rather simple, we still 
justify a glow of pride in the knowl- 
edge that we are giving better service 
at home in these matters than the 
United Allies and the Central Powers 
were able to command. 


AcK the Giant Killer naturally has 
J not escaped the sentimental re- 
former. Such a stalwart, positive 
character is apt to unite his natural 
enemies among the weaker natures. 
“He threw a cord over the giants’ 
heads and choked them. When they 
were black in the face he slid down 
the rope and stabbed them to the 
heart.” Good, red-blooded, invigorat- 
ing stuff this, and as it is likely to 
be read just about prayer time, it 
should leave the right impress, and 
counteract any of the enervating 
sentiments that may have crept into 
the evening ritual. 

A little later the growing minds can 
be led through “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” and “Hohen-Lin- 
den,” and when the emotions have 
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been properly seasoned they can be 
followed with the “bayonet instruc- 
tions”’published in the War Depart- 
ment’s Regulations. “The point of the 
bayonet should be directed against 
the opponent’s throat, especially in 
hand to hand fighting, so that the 
point will enter easily and make a 
fatal wound on entering a few inches. 
Other vulnerable and frequently 
exposed parts are the face, chest, 
lower abdomen and when the back 
is exposed, the kidneys.” 

The above, as you notice, deals 
only with the crude mechanics of the 
subject. For postgraduates the psy- 
chological aspect has been handled 
in a masterly way in the late War 
by Major Drexel Biddle, while teach- 
ing his classes to impale the saw- 
dust dummies: “Stick ’em and 
grunt,” he would admonish. “Let 
me see you snarl. Stick ’em and 
twist the steel in ’em until they 
scream. They’re not dummies, 
they’re enemies.” 

To answer those critics who claim 
that a lot of this technical education 
will be wasted in times of peace, 
there is no reason why the graduates 
could not fill useful places in the 
packing houses. Forestalling the ob- 
a that the bayonet training 

reeds carelessness of stroke that 
might ruin the finer cuts of beef and 
mutton, we would say that this is 
not insurmountable. A little in- 
struction would impress the em- 
ployes with the comparatively 
greater value of animal flesh. In 
addition to this, the slaughter house 
develops a finer standard of a 
preciation that would abhor this 
waste. 

In the little idyl of the Welsh 
Giant we have the sprightly lines: 
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Though here you lodge with me this night 
You shall not see the morning light. 
My club shall dash your brains out quite. 


Some of those who have delved 
into the foregoing and have analyzed 
it at length, contend that the visual 
image brought up is merely amusing 
and does not necessarily unfold the 
better nature of the young child. 
Here again the sentimentalist at- 
tempts to lead the child into a 
make-believe and dangerous world. 
What better mind preparation could 
we have for such a type of — 
service as performed by J. J. Lyster 
in charge of the coal and iron police 
employed by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company in his work with the strik- 
ing miners. Said Dr. J. M. Patterson 
at the trial, reporting on the Lieu- 
tenant’s masterly handling of the 
matter, “Lyster beat Barkoski with 
a strap, twisted his ear until he 
cried aloud and twisted his nose until 
he lapsed into unconsciousness.” 
Another witness testified that Lyster 
beat him with an iron poker until 
it bent and then straightened it out 
and beat him again. 

To prepare our youthful minds 
for tasks of this kind with such un- 
related precepts as the Golden Rule, 
the Ten Commandments and other 
religious training is as criminally 
indifferent as sending infantry to 
the front with blank cartridges. 

Even an innocuous individual like 
Little Jack Horner has been criti- 
cized. Some contend that the image 
of the little fat soul delving with a 
visibly fat thumb for sweetmeats, 
and praising himself withal, is not 
uplifting in a spiritual sense. Yet 
following Jack out into life, we see 
that the gift of success in abstracting 
plums from pies of unknown pos- 
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sibilities might be just the training 
for the future head of a great oil 
monopoly or for a great investment 
banker. Many who were guided 
merely by the spiritual sense, would 
be blind to the plums that lay hidden 
in the Tea Pot Dome and the Elk 
Hills, or the Muscle Shoals pro 
erties. And as to Jack’s childishly 
crude outburst of self-approval, we 
might believe that this tendency 
would perfect itself in maturity 
into much louder speaking bequests, 
foundations and keepsake dimes. 

For those who personally dislike 
home-made approval and contend 
that the lines, “What a good boy 
am I,” smack of hypocrisy, since 
any boy at that age knows he isn’t, 
let us remember that after all the 
hypocrite is nothing but the first 
yearning to be something better 
and that there are a thousand years 
of p between him and the 
honest unaffected brute. 

Consider the unintentional poison 
that lurks in the lines about Big 
John Stout who dragged “pussy 
from the well” that little Johnny 
Green had carefully put her into. 
Imagine the trouble such an in- 
terfering impulse would make if 
allowed to grow. Picture under-sher- 
iffs who intrudingly severed the 
rope in the midst of a hanging, or a 
sentimental officer who, during the 
War, went around and cut down the 
conscientious objectors resting on 
their toes and strung-up thumbs 
because they didn’t recognize the 
loopholes _in their early ethical 
training. Or imagine a fanatic who 
turned loose a firehose on the 
kindling that had been carefully 
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gathered about a Southern Negro to 
save him the expense of a trial by his 


The real danger of the nursery 
censor is not only the possible spoil- 
age from a literary standpoint, but 
also that he might prevent the filling 
in and rounding out of our reading 
to conform to the important ideals 
of life that have been overlooked. 

“A book,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“should help us either to enjoy life 
or to endure it.” But it can do 
neither unless it helps us to adjust 
ourselves to whatever lies ahead. 
For the present we are weak in the 
preparation of the emotions for such 
tasks as foreclosing mortgages, sell- 
ing watered securities and otherwise 
putting over successful deals. Some 
of the most masterful men often 
confess to those closest to them that 
today certain of these tasks are at 
times almost unpleasant. More than 
one penitentiary warden has told in 
private of unaccountable and dis- 
turbing mental reactions during exe- 
cutions, and over and over again we 
hear of militia men who, when 
called upon to quell a strike of their 
home town folk, have weakly and 
deliberately fired over the heads of 
the crowd. 

It is just such impulses as these, 
if allowed to grow, that would shake 
even our firmest institutions. And 
if we may follow the wisdom of our 
great “General President,” who 
prescribed and justified the slaughter 
of Indian babies on the theory that 
“nits make lice,” then there is no 
more fitting place to weed out such 
enervating tendencies than in the 


nursery. 


BROAD in the 
A world, and 
therefore to 


be found "discussed 
in books written by 
thinking“people, are 
two opposing forces, 
which may be 
loosely defined as 
centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal. Taking the 
future of the entire 
human race as a 
centre, the world 
has moved swiftly forward since the 
World War toward internationalism 
of thought and action. A brief but 
comprehensive story of this side of 
the situation may be found in Prog- 
ress in International Organization by 
Manley O. Hudson (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, $1.50). The progress 
of this movement — whether good 
or bad the Landscaper hesitates to 
say, although he feels that it is at 
least logical in view of the tightening 
of the bonds that tie the destinies 
of all of us closer and closer as the 
years pass—has been rudely in- 
terrupted by the Great Depression, 
and temporarily, at least, we seem 
to be in the grip of definitely cen- 
trifugal forces; or, to put it another 
way, we seem to be entering the 
period of a New Nationalism. Many 
of the innumerable books that have 
been written by economists and 
others in the hope of pointing a 
“way out” for the United States 


by 
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have emphasized 
the possibilities of 
a new prosperity 
based entirely upon 
domestic consum 
tion. “Buy British” 
is a motto that has 
gone round the 
world; it is certain 
to have its reper- 
cussions, and to 
encourage other 
nations to try to 
dispose of their 
products to their own people. 

The question of most interest to 
the Landscaper does not seem to 
have had as much attention from 
students of world economics as it 
deserves. It is very simple: is it 
going to be possible for the world 
to split up into relatively small 
economic units once more, when 
transportation and communications 
have already succeeded in bringing 
Russia as close to the United States 
in point of time as Massachusetts 
was to South Carolina a matter of a 
century and a half ago. In short, 
even granting that prosperity is 
possible through purely domestic 
consumption, which seems very 
doubtful without at least a complete 
redefinition of the term prosperity, 
can we become economic nationalists 
in a world that is perforce inter- 
national? And will the New Nation- 
alism have any advantages over the 
old? Perhaps it may, if it brings 


la 
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about the death of Imperialism, 
although it is obvious enough that 
with a few nations, such as Japan, 
living and selling at home is entirely 
out of the question. In these cases, 
the usual steps have been and will 
be taken. 


One of the “‘Ways-Out” 


NE of the most interesting of 
O recent books that offers a very 
definite plan for economic recovery 
and stability suggests the possibility 
that this country may become in- 
dependent of the rest of the world — 
may attain and keep a high living 
standard through supplying its own 
inhabitants with what they need. 
This is Investing in Wages: A Plan 
for Eliminating the Lean Years, by 
Albert L. Deane and Henry Kit- 
tredge Norton (Macmillan, $1.75). 
Mr. Deane, who is a_ business 
man, bases his theory upon the pro- 
tection of the Purchasing Power, or, 
in other words, maintenance of 
wage scales. He believes in regulation 
of production through governmental 
agencies. His plan sounds very fine 
up to the point of the method of 
operation. It breaks down, in the 
opinion of this observer, because it 
takes for granted that a most dif- 
ficult and complicated piece of 
economic planning, calling for tre- 
mendous skill and intelligence on the 
part of the directors and for un- 
selfish codperation on the part of 
the nation’s bankers and manu- 
facturers, could be managed success- 
fully under the existing form of 
government in this country. Such 
tinkering with serious problems of 
economics as has been done in 
America, as for example, the efforts 
of the Farm Board to stabilize agri- 
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cultural prices, has been singularly 
unsuccessful, and Mr. Deane would 
have us tackle tasks for which we 
do not seem to be prepared, either 
in technical knowledge or in charac- 
ter. There are, however, other de- 
tails of the plan that are highly 
thought-provoking, and its apparent 
impracticability does not keep it 
from being good reading. 


(Controlling the Machine 


HARLES WHITING BAKER’S Patb- 

ways Back to Prosperity (Funk 
and Wagnalls, $2.50) is an engineer’s 
study of the depression, which he 
blames primarily upon engineering 
achievements, or, to put it another 
way, upon labor-saving machinery, 
with its resulting increase in tech- 
nological unemployment. Mr. Baker 
believes we have within our grasp 
an era of such prosperity as we have 
never known before if we can learn 
to control the forces that have 
brought us to our present sad state. 
His principal suggestion is a more 
equitable distribution of wealth; 
he agrees with Mr. Deane that wages 
must be kept up so that people may 
buy more , the manufacture 
and sale of which will make more 
money to pay more wages. This 
sounds a little too henryford to go 
down whole, but the most cynical 
student of current affairs will find 
Mr. Baker’s book both -tem- 
pered and thoughtful. It is not 
radical in its suggestions, and it does 
at least represent an honest effort 
to be constructive. 

The Paradox of Plenty by Harper 
Leech (Whittlesey House—McGraw- 
Hill, $2.50) is a very readable book 
by a business journalist, who declares 
that we are not in the midst of a 
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depression at all, but merely suf- 
fering from a mishandling of a great 
era of plenty, that, in other words, 
as soon as we solve our problems 
of distribution as well as we have 
solved our problems of production 
we shall all be pretty well off and 
with nothing to worry about in the 
future. Mr. Leech points out the fact 
that we can produce three times as 
many shoes in this country as we 
need, just as we can produce many 
times more of everything than we 
need. This is, to be sure, not so 
healthful a condition as it would 
seem, and it does suggest that the 
New Nationalists will have to do 
some thinking about how to dispose 
of these surplus products without 
selling them abroad. Nor do these 
statistics take into account the 
flexibility of the word Need. When 
a man has plenty of money in his 
pocket, he needs, let us say, six pairs 
of shoes a year, counting all cate- 
gories; when he is worrying Mr. 
Hoover by hoarding, he can get b 

on two pairs, or if he has bought w 

in the first place, with a few dollars 


for repairs... . 
Those Annoying Intangibles 


T= crux of the whole question 
seems to rest upon intangibles, 
which makes it very difficult to deal 
with: How much of how many 
things do people actually need? 
Who knows? What is the American 
standard? Can this, or any other 
country be prosperous in the mean- 
ing of the ’27-’29 era and be sane 
at the same time? How much of our 
“prosperity” was based upon lux- 
ury-buying and upon waste? How 
much upon the snob-appeal of our 
dear friends the advertising copy 
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writers, who convinced us that we 
could not maintain our social posi- 
tions and drive a last year’s model, 
although last year’s model was no 
different from this year’s except for 
the radiator cap? Perhaps Mr. h 
knows the answers to all these 
questions. He has not given every 
one the fullest consideration in his 
book, but he writes interestingly, 
as a journalist must, and he will 
help any one to understand the 
nature of the problems we now 
face. 

Any reader who cares to pursue 
the study of economics beyond these 
topical volumes will find Sumner 
H. Slichter’s Modern Economic So- 
ciety (Holt, $5) a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey of the situation. 
It is a good book to have in the 
back of one’s mind in appraising 
the plans for helping us out of our 
present difficulties. 


Mr. Ford to the Rescue 
A THIS is being written, the wheels 


are whirling in the factories of 
Mr. Henry Ford, who announced a 
short time ago that he was willing 
to risk millions to bring this country 
back to prosperity by launching a 
new model of his famous automobile. 
The myth of Henry the Wizard sur- 
vives, strangely enough, and more 
people than a few felt their hearts 
pick up a few beats when they read 
the pronunciamentos of the Old 
Master. Those who are still op- 
timistic should be careful not to 
read a new book called The Tragedy 
of Henry Ford by Jonathan Leonard 
Norton (Putnam, $3). Mr. Norton 
is mean enough to say that Mr. 
Ford has never done anything except 


to invent the Model T; that he has 
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failed signally in all his plans for 
bettering the world, and that, in 
fact, they never were very good 
_— anyway. It is, of course, very 

ard to shed tears over the tragedy 
of a man who still has something like 
a billion dollars, and one suspects 
that Mr. Norton saved his own while 
writing the book. It is undeniably 
true that Mr. Ford has lost his 
dominance of the cheap car field, 
that his Model T, with all its faults, 
was a better piece of machinery than 
he has turned out since, and that 
slowly but surely the truth has 
leaked out about Mr. Ford’s treat- 
ment of his workmen, about his high 
wages, and about his ruthless con- 
tracts with his agents. The remark- 
able portrait of Ford that was 
drawn by his highly-paid press 
agents, and which impressed itself 
deeply upon the American mind, 
bears very little resemblance to the 
original, declares Mr. Leonard. The 
wicked spirits who enjoy seeing a 
popular idol smashed will enjoy Tbe 
Tragedy of Henry Ford. 

Other books that have a bearing 
upon the problems of the moment 
include Paul T. Frankl’s Machine- 
Made Leisure (Harper, $2.50), in 
which a noted artist and designer 
comes boldly out for the Machine 
as an agent in creative design, and 
declares that mass-production may 
be made as esthetically satisfying as 
it is cheap; Men, Money and Mergers 
by George L. Hoxie (Macmillan, 
$2.50), an attack on government 


ownership of public utilities, and a 
plea for non-interference with pri- 
vate companies in this field; and 
Harry W. Laidler’s The Road Abead 
(Crowell, $1.00), an admirably writ- 
ten Primer of Socialism, by the 
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secretary of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. 


Books About Hoover 


LEMENT WOOD, whose recent bi- 
C ography of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding was commented upon at 
some length here recently, now 
offers Herbert Clark Hoover: An 
American Tragedy (Michael Swain, 
$2) which is, for the most part, a 
re-write of the material contained 
in John Hammill’s The Strange 
Career of President Hoover Under 
Two Flags. Mr. Wood writes en- 
tertainingly enough, although he is 
inclined to be flip at times; one 
could treat his books with more 
seriousness if they did not appear so 
patently to be in the nature of boob- 
catchers. Tough Luck-Hoover Again, 
by John L. Eaton (Vanguard, $1.25) 
is one of the shrewdest of all the 
recent books on Mr. Hoover and the 
— situation in general. Mr. 

aton, who was on the staff of the 
New York World, writes fairly and 
intelligently about our President. 
He is not scandalous or scurrilous, 
nor does he make any loose charges. 
The real point of his book is simply 
this: because we have the rigid 
two-party system in this country, 
we shall in all probability see Mr. 
Hoover reélected whether anybody 
in the country really wants him to 
remain in the White House or not. 

This is another way of saying that 
if the Democrats continue to act 
as stupidly as they have up to this 
time, there will be no pte A at all 
of Mr. Hoover’ reélection, and aside 
from the enforced loyalty of the 
Republican party to him, his con- 
tinuance in office will have nothing 


to do with the approval or dis- 
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approval of the People. Mr. Eaton 
calls upon the Democrats to take a 
liberal stand that will allow the 
intelligence of the country to rally 
to their banner. The best he can 
suggest, if the Democrats fail to 
hear his call — the odds are at least 
a thousand to one they will — is 
a Third Party, so he leaves the situa- 
tion looking pretty hopeless. He has 
done a first-rate book, however, so 
good, in fact, that it will never reach 
the thousands who have devoured 
the more scandalous attacks upon 
the President. 


«Mr. Train into the Breach 


TRAIN’s board-bound pam- 
phlet The Strange Attacks on 
Herbert Hoover: What We Do with 
Our Presidents (John Day, $1) is a 
refutation of all the charges that 
have been brought against Mr. 
Hoover by John Hammill and the 
others. Mr. Train’s reasoning is that 
Washington and Lincoln were sav- 
agely and unfairly attacked, just 
as Mr. Hoover is being attacked, 
which in itself, to the logical mind, 
= nothing. All our Presidents 

ave been attacked; some of them 
deserved everything that was said 
about them. How does one dif- 
ferentiate? This is not to suggest 
that the Hammill and other volumes 
have been otherwise than detestable 
—literary garbage— but it is a hint 
that it is a little early in the game to 
link Mr. Hoover’s name with Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s. To the Land- 
scaper, the really interesting and 
significant thing about the attacks 
on Hoover is that they reveal how 
extraordinarily little was known of 
the early career of the man at the 
time he became President; it is 
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out of any sort of material with our 
present means of spreading propa- 
ganda. Then we wonder later why 
the myth turns out to be man. Can 
a democracy be successfully run on 
this basis? 

Some one else has been finding out 
what is wrong with us, Leon Samson, 
the author of a book called The 
New Humanism, to which the Land- 
scaper paid his respects upon its 
appearance. Mr. Samson’s new book, 

be American Mind (Jonathan Cape 
and Robert Ballou, $3) is, its author 
declares, an attempt to psycho- 
analyze this country from the Marx- 
ian angle. It is a sweeping attack 
upon just about all our faults, includ- 
ing a large number which belong to 
all unfortunate members of the 
human race, and contains a large 
number of footnotes from contem- 

rary sources that evidentl t 
book without of 
proof reading. Leafing through the 
volume, the Landscaper caught 
Christmas Only, for Christians Only, 
by Heywood Broun and George 
Brett; Louis Sherman, for Louis 
Sherwin, of the Evening Post, and 
so on. Mr. Samson seems to this 
observer to be sloppy-minded. He 
writes carelessly, and his thinking 
is superficial. There is plenty wrong 
with us, Heaven knows, but we 
need better guides than this to get 
us out of the morass. 


Some Worth While Novels 


Tacks of other serious books on 
S the widest variety of subjects 
stand by awaiting their turn, but 
perhaps the diet needs a little 
variety, and there are novels aplenty 
at hand also. A small group of 
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unusually select ones would have to 
include John Dos Passos’s 7979 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), a remark- 
ably fine American novel; Louis 
Golding’s Magnolia Street (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $3), an enormous 
Jewish chronicle, which comes to 
these shores with a great popular 
and critical success behind it in 
England; Bright Skin by Julia 
Peterkin (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), an- 
other Negro novel, with a touch of 
Harlem in its ending, and therefore 
hardly so good a piece of work as 
Black April or Scarlet Sister Mary; 
A Glastonbury Romance by John 
Cowper Powys, a thousand-page 
novel of tangled lives in an English 
village, impressive because of its 
quality as well as its quantity; 7 
Fortnight in September by R. C. 
Sherriff (Stokes, $2), a tender and 
moving tale of a clerk and his family; 
and Fathers of Their People by H. 
W. Freeman (Holt, $2.50), a robust 
and earthy novel about Sussex farm- 
ers, by the author of Foseph and 
His Brethren. Here is a month’s 
reading for any one, and the quality 
is guaranteed. 

Those who have followed the 
curious allegory by Paul Eldredge 
and George Sylvester Viereck 
through My First Two Thousand 
Years and Salome will be pleased to 
know about a third section of this 
gigantic canvas, The Invincible Adam 
(Liveright, $2.50), which relates the 
adventures of one Kotikokura, other- 
wise Everyman. 

About American Writers 

| angers LEWISOHN in his new book of 
criticism, Expression in Amer- 

ica (Harper’s, $4), which is on the 

whole the most interesting volume 
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the Landscaper has had the pleasure 
of examining this month, speaks 
most favorably of the work of Mr. 
Viereck, and the Landscaper has 
found writing in the earlier volumes 
of this strange book that was quite 
impressive. What it will amount to 
when it is all finished is a little hard 
to say. It will be something of prime 
importanceor nothing. Mr. Lewisohn 
stepped into this picture quite by 
accident, but so long as he is here, a 
further word about his book will 
not be out of place. It is more or 
less of a sonmeblianes of American 
literature, and contains excellent 
evaluations of many of our con- 
temporaries, keen critical comment 
upon the work of Willa Cather, 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, 
and many others, in addition to 
estimates of earlier writers. Mr. 
Lewisohn damns the Puritans for 
spoiling our early literary efforts and 
considers that we did not begin to 
write until we shook off Puritanism; 
a debatable theory, but no matter 
what his general thesis, he has much 
to say about American writers that 
should be of great interest and value 
to intelligent readers. 
eMore Good Fiction 
THER more or less new novels 
that are worth considering in 
making up lists of reading material 
include Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco 
Road (Scribner, $2.50), a story of 
poor whites in Georgia that may 
seem incredible, but which is written 
out of a full knowledge of these 
people; Lincoln’ Kirstein’s Flesh Is 
Heir (Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 
$2), a first novel by the brilliant 
young editor of the Hound and Horn, 
which traces in a highly individual 
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technique the adventures of a young 
man in trying to find himself — this 
is an experimental piece of fiction 
that is unusually engaging; Unclay 
by T. F. Powys (Viking, $2.50), an 
allegory by the author of Mr. 
Weston’s Good Wine that is even 
better than that most unusual novel; 
Czardas: A Story of Budapest, by 
Jené Heltai (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50); and They Call It Patriotism 
by Bruno Brehm (Little, Brown, 
$2.50). These last two deserve some 
further comment. Czardas, which 
has decorations by Lynd Ward, is 
the strange a a Hungarian 
aviator in the World War, who, 
shot down in Galicia, spends some 
weeks in a military hospital. Here 
he is pursued by fantoms, and, going 
home to Budapest, he sets off to run 
down the creatures of his imaginings. 
His adventures make up the bulk 
of the book, which is a moving ac- 
count of a highly sensitive person in 
contact with the problems of war; 
it is an altogether remarkable story. 
The Brehm novel has an historical 
background. It tells the story of what 
went on in Austria and the Balkan 
Peninsula from the assassination of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga 
in 1903 until the assassination of 
the Archduke Ferdinand and his 
wife at Sarajevo in 1914; the plot 
turns around the conflict between 
Dragutin Dimitrijevic, nicknamed 
Apis, and the head of the Black 
Hand in Serbia, and this same Ferdi- 
nand. An introduction by Sidney 
B. Fay attests the accuracy of this 
fascinating picture of intrigue which 
finally set the world afire. Mr. Brehm 
handles his excellent material with 
the skill of a born novelist and 
story-teller. 


Some Mystery Stories 


HREE definitely unusual mystery 
yes have come this way 
lately. They are Russell Thorndike’s 
The Devil in the Belfry (Lincoln 
MacVeagh— The Dial Press, $2), a 
long story of atmosphere, with the 
scene laid in the English cathedral 
town of Dullchester; The Trial of 
Gregor Kaska (Holt, $2) by Fred 
Andreas, a murder mystery trans- 
lated from the German that is 
admirably done from the psycho- 
logical point of view; and The Trag- 
edy of X: A Drury Lane Mystery, by 
Barnaby Ross (Viking, $2), a New 
York story, with Drury e, ex- 
actor, as the detective, that is un- 
usually baffling. This is Viking’s first 
venture into the field of mystery 
stories, and is a good beginning. 

To return to more serious mat- 
ters, there are several new books 
available that should prove of in- 
terest to followers of world events, 
one of the best being Years of Tumult 
by James H. Powers, foreign editor 
of the Boston G/ode (Norton, $3), a 
summary of the situation in Ger- 
many, in France, in India, in Man- 
churia, in Russia, and so on, a timely 
and informative volume, soundly 
written, and well grounded in fact. 
If one is seeking for a single volume 
in this field, he could do no better 
than to buy the work of Mr. Powers. 
H. R. Knickerbocker’s Tbe German 
Crisis (Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50) 
may be slightly dated by the elec- 
tions that are at this moment taking 
place, but Mr. Knickerbocker knows 

is Germany and writes with in- 
telligence and insight about it. His 
book is an attempt to furnish 
American investors with some idea 
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of what has become of their four 
billion dollars and what chance they 
have of getting it back. Js Germany 
Finished? by Pierre Viennot (Mac- 
millan, $1.25) is a small volume by a 
who thinks Germany is 
arlous state, and who pleads 
with h his own people to understand 
and to help. The French would be 
much more likely to sympathize and 
if they could bring themselves 
ieve that Germany was really 
Sished, it is the fear that the Ger- 
mans are anything else but finished 
that continues to make France a 
menace to the peace of Europe. 


Events in Manchuria 
Tie only book of recent weeks 


bearing directly upon the situa- 
tion in the Far East is Manchuria: 
The Cockpit of Asia, by Colonel 
P. T. Etherton and H. Hessell 
Tiltman (Stokes, $3.75), a down- 
to-the-minute volume that explains 
very thoroughly the Japanese ven- 
ture into Manchuria, and also makes 
clear the fact that the invaders 
mean to hold on to their conquered 
developing it as rapidly 
and as highly as possible. Owners of 
South American ~~ will probably 
wish to read Latin-American Prob- 
lems by Thomas F. Lee (Brewer, 
Warren and Putnam, $2.50), the 
work of a man who has lived all over 
South and Central America for al- 
most thirty years, and who therefore 
knows what he is talking about. He 
takes his reader over the whole 
territory, discusses the countries 
humanly and economically, and 
gives fair and friendly judgments 
upon many matters that be of 


importance in determining the future 
of our neighboring continent, not 
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to mention our own. An American 
engineer’s observations of Russia 
are to be found in Working for the 
Soviets, by Walter Arnold Rukeyser 
(Covici-Friede, $3), some one else 
who knows what he is talking about. 
Mr. Rukeyser’s conclusions about the 
success of the Five-Year Plan are 
eminently full of common sense; he 
thinks that it will be years before 
Russian manufactured products can 
upset world markets, because of the 
huge domestic demand in sight, and 
adds that in general the Five-Year 
Plan was made without reference to 
the existing world depression. In 
other words, that with all the mar- 
velous accomplishments of the So- 
viets to date, they are still in the 
woods, and still have an infinite 
variety of problems ahead, which 
they may have difficulty in solving 
even with the assistance of our 
capitalistic technicians. 

The Prize Travel-Book 


Fe pure adventure and scientific 
interest, there is no book out just 
now to be compared to Arabia Felix 
by Bertram Thomas (Scribner, $5). 
Thomas is one of those remarkable 
traveling Englishmen of the breed 
of Burton, Doughty, Lawrence and 
others. He was the first white man 
to make the journey from the Indian 
Ocean to the Persian Gulf, cutti 

across Southern Arabia, or Rub’ 

Khali, the Empty Quarter. His 
journey enabled geographers to fill 
in the last | blank on the map 
of the world, and the learned so- 
cieties have given him one of every 
known variety of medal for his 
remarkable discoveries. Mr. Thomas 
writes vividly and overlooks nothing; 
his book is filled with illustrations 
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of remarkable beauty and interest. 
In a world so full of bogus explorers 
it is real pleasure to be able to praise 
one of the right sort, and to say that 
his book will inevitably become a 
classic. Any one interested in the 
ballyhooey type of explorations may 
find out all about them from Herbert 
S. Dickey’s My Fungle Book (Little, 
Brown, $3.50), an account of many 
years in Venezuela. Mr. Dickey does 
not like modern explorers who suffer 
intolerable hardships solely in order 
to make the rotogravure sections, 
and he pays them out most delight- 
fully. His own book is excellent 
reading, tartly flavored, and written 
by some one else who has taken years 
to study the part of the country he 
writes about, instead of days or 
minutes, as is the custom. Other 
books about foreign. lands include 
Holy Prayers in a Horse’s Ear by 
Kathleen Tamagawa (Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, $3.50), a study of 
Japan written by a Japanese-Ameri- 
can, and with real insight; Nonsuch: 
Land of Water, by William Beebe 
(Brewer, Warren and Putnam), Mr. 
Beebe’s account of life on one of the 
Bermuda islands and in the water 
nearby; and Brown Women and 
White, Andrew A. Freeman (John 
Day, $3), a collection of sketches of 
Siam, highly flavored, and done into 
a book that is too eccentric in its 
appearance to be very satisfactory 
to look at or to read. 


Some Recent Biography 


— biography shelf continues un- 
crowded, for what reason it is 


hard to discover. Of the books at 
hand, several are of unusual merit, 
among them David Loth’s Philip IJ 
(Brentano’s, $3.75), a skeletonized 


story of a marvelously rich period 
in which Mr. Loth has devoted nearly 
all his attention to the son of Charles 
of Europe, and from which Philip 
emerges an unhappy mediocrity, 
thrust by the cruel hand of Fate into 
the midst of great events. The basis 
of the work is research that has 
been carried on in the National 
Library of Madrid, and much of the 
material comes directly from Philip’s 
letters or documents of state — he 
was, of course, devoted to writing 
and left ample evidence for the 
study of his biographers. Marcia 
Davenport, whose mother is Alma 
Gluck, has written a charming book 
called simply Mozart (Scribner, $5), 
the first American biography of this 
genius and one that is a credit both 
to Miss Davenport and the country. 
Ludendorff: The Tragedy of a Mili- 
tary Mind by Karl Tschuppik 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5), is a large 
and well-documented study of the 
part Ludendorff played in the down- 
fall of Germany. Mr. Tschuppik 
holds his peculiarly military mind 
responsible, but one wonders, recall- 
ing the recent writings of the man, 
if he were not insane years before 
any one had suspected it. Perhaps 
it is possible for generals to hold on 
longer after their minds have dis- 
appeared than it is for most people. 
The Tschuppik volume is a valuable 
contribution to recent European 
history. 


cA Great —American 


E most important recent Amer- 

I ican biography is Silas Bent’s 
Fustice Oliver Wendell Holmes (Van- 
guard, $4.50), a life that attempts to 
show a man greater than his works. 


Mr. Bent has done an excellent piece 
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of research, the quality of the writ- 
ing is good, and there is ample 
documentation. One wishes, with- 
out much hope, either, that a short 
life of Justice Holmes might be a 
part of the course of study in every 
American high school; he is a source 
of pride to all true patriots, and Mr. 
Bent has done a good job in preserv- 
ing his life story for future genera- 
tions. Eudora Ramsay Richardson 
has written an exciting life of a some- 
what neglected figure in the Civil 
War period, Alexander H. Stephens, 
which she calls Little Aleck (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.50). Stephens was the 
vice-president of the Confederate 
States, a wisp of a man who was 
a fighter all his life, a wonderful 
speaker, and ceaselessly active, end- 
ing his political career as Governor 
of Georgia at the age of seventy. 
He believed in slavery, and be- 
lieved even more firmly in State’s 
rights, but stood out against seces- 
sion as long as possible. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson has made Stephens live again, 
and he is an irresistibly fascinating 
personality, a thing of flame and 
spirit, whose frail body never stood 
in the way of his pu . The 
Autobiography of Peggy Eaton (Scrib- 
ner, $2.50), the famous beauty of 
the Andrew Jackson period in Wash- 
ington, is another k that will 
appeal to lovers of the by-ways of 
American history. Mrs. Eaton spent 
her latter years in New York, and 
left her autobiography in the hands 
of her minister with the understand- 
ing that publication would be with- 
held until the proper time. It is a 
touching story, and rounds out a 
fascinating chapter in this nation’s 
story. Peggy was a beauty-cursed 
woman in the great tradition. 
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Lancer with Assistance 


A=— bit of autobiography is 
Richard Boleslavski’s Way of a 
Lancer (Bobbs-Merrill), the savage 
and brutal account of the adventures 
of a Polish cavalryman, prepared 
with the assistance of Helen Wood- 
ward, who, the Landscaper seems to 
remember, was the author of the 
early advertising of the Literary 
Guild. She has not altogether lost 
the mail-order touch, let it be said; 
Mr. Boleslavski’s material is so con- 
sistently highly-colored that the 
skeptical reader becomes a little un- 
easy of its complete authenticity. 
If it is hokum, it is first-rate hokum. 

Somewhere in the section on 
America and its troubles, the Land- 
scaper should have mentioned Way- 
man Hogue’s Back Yonder: An 
Ozark Chronicle (Putnam, $3), an 
admirable account of primitive life 
in America when people got on well 
enough without money, and lived 
completely at home, wholly without 
the Machine. Mr. Hogue’s complete 
authenticity might make his book 
a useful guide in case we have to 
retrace our steps, as many people 
have already in the rural regions of 
this country; he even tells in great 
detail how to make corn whiskey, 
although the sugar variety is just 
as good and doesn’t take nearly so 
long to age. Howard Simon has 
done some striking woodcuts for 
Back Yonder, and it is a book that 
all older Americans will enjoy, a 
really remarkable picture of a back- 
woods community no more than 
sixty years ago, just around the 
corner from the Motor Age, and as 
far removed from it as the Tenth 


Century. 
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Cosmopolitan 


By E. ScottT 


HEN you begin to see posters every- 
\ \ where you turn bearing reproduc- 
tions of Myron’s fine old Greek 
athlete, Discobolus (the Discus Thrower), 
you will know that the Tenth Olympiad is 
approaching. It is the Tenth Olympiad of our 
modern era of course, for the imperially slim 
figure of the Athenian athlete was conceived 
back in the Golden Age of Pericles when 
Phidias, Polyclitus, and Myron were the 
arbiters of art and the Olympic Games 
celebrated Grecian festivals, in honor of the 
Olympian Zeus. 776 B.C., when these games 
were first held, seems a long way back as we 
count time, but in 1896 the idea of the Olym- 
pic Games was revived in the ancient sta- 
dium at Athens, this time with the added 
impetus of an international sport event. 


Olympic Games at Los Angeles 

os ANGELES is to be the scene of the Olym- 
L pic Games this year and from July 30 
until August 14, that city, known the world 
around for her genuine hospitality and 
charm, will have opportunity to make good 
all the fullness of her promise to a host of 
sport lovers from all over the world who will 
settle down on her like a swarm of locusts 
during this important two weeks. The open- 
ing and closing ceremonies of the Games will 
be held in the gigantic steel and concrete 
Olympic Stadium in Los Angeles, seating 
105,000 spectators, while many of the inter- 
vening events will take place in that famous 
Rose Bowl Stadium in Pasadena which is 
but a short distance from Los Angeles in the 
Arroyo Seco and made memorable to all who 
know it by the majestic mountains round 
about it. 

It is not the Olympic Games alone, how- 
ever, that will draw the traveler and vaca- 
tionist to California this summer, but the 
whole length and breadth of that State of 
the Golden Gate which, for all its being one 
of the solid United States today, has a patch- 


work past of Indians, Spanish Dons, Francis- 
can Friars and gold rush go-getters of 49, 
in its rich traditional background, that is 
always cropping up with unexpected and 
wholly delightful suddenness, to the complete 
satisfaction of the traveler. 


Through the Forgotten Empire 
of the (anal Builders 


|e aspect that adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of a vacation in California this 
year is the variety of places and peoples you 
may come across in planning your itinerary 
there and back. Even if you have but a 
short two weeks to devote to the trip, the 
railroads, particularly the Santa Fe, are 
offering very low summer fares which cut the 
cost of the trip materially, as well as fast 
trains — both of which add to the feasibility 
of the plan. Along the Santa Fe route, if 
you would dally, are the Indian Detours and 
the Grand Canyon trips, offering unforget- 
able glimpses of that great Southwest of ours, 
so enchanting with its glowing colors and 
its even more arresting fragments of the 
lives and times of pre-historic peoples. We 
trace one of the vanished empires of the 
Southwest in Arizona in the ruins of a 
civilization known to us as that of the Canal 
Builders. The Indians refer to these people as 
“the forgotten ones,” and though they made 
over two hundred miles of canals, reclaimed 
vast areas of desert, and built temples, 
houses and fortresses embracing the larger 
part of the Salt and Gila river valleys, we 
are just beginning to learn something of this 
age-old empire. It is known that these great 
canals were dug with the most primitive 
implements, with, the poor little stone hoes 
that have been found in great quantities 
along the banks of the canals, and that they 
had no beasts of burden to aid them in any 
way. Yet they built the Casa Grande, 
which you and I may visit today. This 
structure, though it must have been finished 
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long before Columbus left Spain on his 
voyages of discovery, still staunchly lifts its 
windowless walls to the radiant azure of the 
sky, and points to the story of great achieve- 
ment as certainly as do our skyscrapers to- 
day. Casa Grande, which is Spanish for the 
“Big House,” was home to some of the 
Canal Builders, and this, with some fifty-odd 
other pre-historic ruins of houses and towns 
scattered over this district, makes a side trip 
on your way to or from California which is 
well worth while, as of course are any number 
of others. 


East or West —vta the Panama 
(Canal 


$ A variant in your transportation arrange- 
ments, the possibilities of all sorts to be 
found in making the voyage from New York 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco by water are 
almost endless. Cruises offered fortnightly by 
the Grace Line include visits to seven foreign 
countries and follow a five-thousand-mile 
route that requires twenty-four days for the 
trip. Of course the sea voyage may be made 
between the east and west coast in less time 


than this, but the more leisurely passage by 
way of Central America, with side trips up 
into the interior cities in some cases, combines 
the pleasures of sight-seeing and relaxation 
with a nice balance. 


Barro (olorado a Bird's Paradise 


ouR first venture ashore will be Carta- 

gena in South America, one of the few 
walled cities on the continent and even 
though these cream-colored ramparts are now 
more picturesque than stalwart, they are not 
without their arresting moments when you 
remember that they were peppered by Drake 
and Frobisher and that behind them at 
various times reposed much of the golden 
treasure of the Spanish Main. Our own Pan- 
ama Canal is just as well worth knowing at 
first hand as any of our national parks, even 
though its principal interest is water. It 
has, however, a gem-like island — Barro 
Colorado — in the midst of the Canal, which 
the Government has set aside as a reserva- 
tion for the study of an amazingly large group 
of fauna and flora which inhabit its jungle- 
covered surface. You may glimpse this lone- 
some little island as you pass through the 
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canal. In reality it is the highest hilltop of the 
land which was flooded when the Panama 
Canal was completed, the Gatun Dam 
closed, and the hungry waters of the Charges 
River rose in rebellion and swallowed up the 
rest of the country. Only Barro Colorado, 
with a few smaller bits of land, are left of 
this once heavily forested primeval paradise, 
where, if you have glasses that are sufficiently 
strong, you might trace the antics of over two 
hundred and thirty different kinds of birds 
alone, not to mention many extraordinary 
animals. An interesting and valuable book 
called M4yTropical Castle, by Dr. Frank M. 

Chapman, one of our foremost ornitholo- 
‘ gists, who has lived on this island, brings this 
little Ararat of the tropics very much to life 
and increases your pleasure in making the 
trip through the Canal. 


Our Foreign Neighbors to the South 


osta Rica has its fortillas and trapiches 
(little sugar mills). Nicaragua is most 
unspoiled of all the Central Americas; here 
you may leave the ship at Corinto and 
inland come upon the lovely 
ke Nicaragua, and the sleepy Spanish 
town of Granada where pirates from the 
shores of the Caribbean stole away to hide 
their treasure, but where today the fingueros 
and comfortable coffee merchants dwell in 
wide-windowed houses built protectingly 
around flower-filled patios. Altogether too 
captivating to leave, you will agree. El 
Salvador has its sophisticated little capital 
San Salvador; Guatemala cherishes Guate- 
mala City with her coffee-covered hills; 
Quirigua, the ruined city of the Mayas and 
once their capital, stands ghostly — its large 
plaza lined with rows of monoliths more than 
thirty feet high, carved and fantastically 
colored. Then there is Mazatlan, the Pacific 
ow for those who would push on into Old 
exico. These places suggest but a bird’s-eye 
view of the possibilities of a trip by water 
between New York and Los Angeles, be- 
tween the city of skyscrapers and the city of 
the Tenth Olympiad. 


(Contrasting Rhythms 
EN Dr. Gerhart Hauptmann, the 
WV distinguished German dramatist, 


sailed for home after a recent visit to the 
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United States, he remarked, “‘New York has 
a rhythm all its own,” and sighing added, 
“Never have I spent a more intensive pe- 
riod.” We all know just how he felt, and 
perhaps that is one reason that vacations play 
so necessary a part in our scheme of things, 
and a particular reason why the tranquillity 
of European life holds so strong an appeal for 
us when we begin planning a vacation. Even 
during the weeks between September first and 
the middle of November, when the staid old 
Silesian city of Breslau is arranging to hold a 
Gerhart Hauptmann exhibition concurrently 
with the production of his dramatic master- 
pieces, it is reasonable to assume that things 
will not be “‘so intensive” for the dean of 
German letters as were his three weeks in 
New York. Life on the Continent moves 
with the even tempo of some rhythmic waltz, 
while ours spins with the speed of a whirling 
dervish. But even dervishes have their 
moments, and in these lucid interludes 
Americans gather themselves together and 
many of them make for the Continent as 
speedily as possible. In fact Americans in 
ever-increasing numbers are discovering the 
recuperative aspects of quiet afforded by 
many of the European seaside resorts and 
the German Spas, and, making these their 
headquarters (for here much may be en- 
joyed for a very small monetary outlay) 
proceed to make trips about the country 
whenever and wherever the spirit moves. 


Here and There with Goethe 


HIs year American admirers of Johann 
"T Woltzang von Goethe are arranging to 
travel extensively in Germany, going here 
and going there because Goethe once lived in 
or traveled through the same places. Goethe 
was keenly interested in America and in the 
progress she made, and at one period of his 
career was on the point of emigrating to the 
United States wah the lovely Lili Schéne- 
mann to whom he was engaged at the time. 
What Goethe might have meant to America 
in those early daysf her independence can 
only be surmised, but that he has always held 
an established place in the affections of many 
Americans there can be no doubt. And even 
the hundred years which have passed since 
his death have failed to lessen that esteem, 
for wherever you may travel in Germany, if 
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HAY-ADAMS 


the great Goethe has passed that way, you 
will find each village and town deeming itself 
richer for his coming. 

In Weimar, that little rococo Duchy in 
Thuringia that was to become so dear to 
Goethe during the fifty-six years of his life 
spent in its quiet atmosphere, we find today 
those things which recall most vitally his life 
and that of his contemporaries. This summer 
his best known plays — Faust, Egmont, 
Iphigenia, and Torquato Tasso—vwill be 
given at the National Theatre in Weimar, 
the parts being taken by leading actors 
drawn from all parts of Germany, and the 
possibility of seeing some of these plays pro- 
duced in the charming little frilly Garden 
Theatre of Belvedere Palace and in Tiefurt, 
where Goethe and his friends once put on 
their private theatricals out under the trees 
for the amusement of the Court, will prove an 
added attraction. 


Ascend the Bewitching Brocken 


ERHAPS you will want to go from Wei- 

mar to Berlin, and if you pursue this 
itinerary, it will not be out of your way to 
stop for at least a glimpse of the Brocken, in 
the Harz Mountains. Wernigerode, where 
there are a number of good hotels, is an excel- 
lent point from which to climb the Brocken, 
the highest part of the Harz. This, you will 
remember, is where Goethe laid his famous 
Walpurgis night scene in Faust, and where 
the witches are still said to caper about on 
their broomsticks on that witching night in 
May. Goethe went on his first journey to the 
Harz Mountains alone in 1777, and it was 
then that he climbed the Brocken, quite a 
feat in those days when there was not even a 
dream of that smooth-running railway that 
carries you to the top today. This lovely 
German garden spot held so strong an appeal 
for Goethe that he came back to it twice 
afterwards, on one of his visits bringing the 
young son of Frau Charlotte von Stein with 
him as a companion, for he was very fond of 
the boy, as he was also of his mother. Bad 
Harzburg, about fifteen miles beyond Werni- 
gerode, is the most popular resort in this 
region in summer, and half a dozen miles 


further on is Goslar, one of the most pictur- 


esque bits of Germany anywhere round, with 
( Continued on page XV ) 
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One of the Nation’s 
finer hotels; distin- 
guished for its class 
of clientele and place 
in the social and offi- 
cial life of Washing- 
ton. The Hay-Adams 
House combines 
present day metro- 
politan facilities 
with the charm and 
hospitality of the 
mansions of former 
days. Easily accessi- 
ble to the business 
and financial sections 
and withina few min- 
utes walk of most of 
the Government De- 
partments. Excellent 
dining service at rea- 
sonable prices. 

For reservations 
write 
Nathan Sinrod 

Manager 


Washington, 
D. C. 
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The Reader’s Turn 


cA Department of (Comment and (Controversy 


Suggestion to the League 
By Epwin G. Brown 


FRENCH writer has suggested that the 
A importance and value of the League of 
Nations be increased by giving it super- 
vision of world-embracing industrial activi- 
ties, starting with European aviation. He 
suggests further that such a course would 
conduce to world peace. 

There was talk a few years back of an as- 
sociation of German and French capital in 
the industries that need the raw material 
from the mines of both Germany and France. 
The development and final dominance of 
world-wide jingoism is, undoubtedly, one 
cause of the abandonment of this idea; an- 
other cause is the practical difficulty in the 
organization of such corporations offered 
by the absence of an authority, acceptable 
to both French and German capitalists, com- 
petent to issue a charter and exercise super- 
vision. 

It is self-evident that could such an or- 
ganization of French and German capital be 
secured and large industries, so financed, be 
developed, friendship and good will would 
grow among all so associated — owners and 
employes. Further, it requires slight stretch 
of the imagination to believe that the success- 
ful development of such industries would be 
followed by others where the raw material 
of the two countries could and would be 
advantageously combined. 

Here in America we know something of 
the effect upon interstate commerce of the 
differing and sometimes contradictory laws 
of the different States; but here we have, as 
a final resort, the United States Supreme 
Court. This fact, the French writer empha- 
sizes; his argument running that the League 
of Nations should be the source from which 
authority to engage in world-embracing 
activities should emanate and the final 


tribunal for deciding controversial matters 
in connection with such activities. 

The great majority of us want peace. 
Many of us feel that the direct efforts now 
being made to secure international peace are 
futile. Why not take another tack? Instead 
of trying to abolish war, let’s organize the 
business of the world along lines that will 
make war so destructive of the material 
wealth, not only of the nations that fight, 
but the material wealth of all of us, that it 
will not be tolerated. 

Suppose that international aviation 
throughout the world were controlled by one 
corporation, deriving its charter from the 
League of Nations, amenable only to rules 
and regulations promulgated by the League, 
its stock held by subsidiary companies in all 
parts of the world, and the stocks and bonds 
of those companies held by people in every 
nation; suppose that all the shipping com- 
panies doing international business were 
merged into one corporation, its stock dis- 
tributed among all the nations; with just 
those two international industries so organ- 
ized, their stocks and bonds so distributed, 
would the government of any nation consider 
engaging in war — a war that would destroy 
the wealth of its own people? 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company covers the United States; its 
stock is held in every State. Is it difficult to 
conceive of its merging with the Canadian 
and Mexican companies and forming a 
North American Company, owned by the 
people of North America? 

Is there anything impractical in the sug- 
gestion that the’ powers of the League of 
Nations be enlarged to cover the authoriza- 
tion and supervision of international indus- 
trial activities? These activities already 
exist. The next step is to put them under a 
central control which all will accept. 

( Continued on page XVI) 
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WHEN WE TRAVEL 


( Continued from page XIII) 

its grand old Kaiserhaus and the finest 
Romanesque palace of the Saxon Emperors in 
all Germany, made memorable by its pageant 
of historic murals. Wordsworth came to live 
in Goslar for several months while Coleridge, 
who had come to Germany with him, spent 
some time in Gottingen. 


Half-Timbered Houses of 
Hildesheim 


NOTHER ancient town that you would be 
sorry to be so near and miss is Hilde- 
sheim. You will not find fashionables flounc- 
ing through its streets, nor have worldlings 
spoiled it with sophistication, yet its quaint 
old squares and cobblestone streets lack no 
tales of romance and high adventure. Its 
half-timbered houses, topped by overhanging 
gables, its arched doorways and tapering 
towers, timid balconies and_plain-faced 
clocks — all these appeal with unconscious 
grace to those who have an eye for architec- 
tural fancifulness, and wherever your eye 
rests it is aware of a picture. From the win- 
dows of the Rathaus you may look out on 
the drowsy Altstadter-Market, upon the 
figure of Roland atop the old stone fountain 
in the centre of the Square, and if you look 
within at the dim walls of the Rathaus you 
will see that very same fountain pictured 
in a mural dated 1493. Guide books tell us 
that the Rauthaus was said to be a century 
old then. The Templehaus is of stone and 
nearly as ancient as the Rathaus, while the 
guildhouse of the butchers, which has been 
standing for four hundred years, is consid- 
ered the finest half-timbered building in 
Germany. And if these extraordinary old 
buildings have but whetted your desire for 
seeing things of other days, go to the Galens- 
burg Restaurant and hear first-hand tales of 
that astonishing find, not so long ago, of a 
cache containing some eighty separate 
articles of Roman silver, supposed to have 
been hidden sometime in the Eighth Century 
to escape Charlemagne’s too eager hand. 
You may see the silver in Berlin. 


Where Transportation is a Science 
A" this traveling about in Germany is 


made extremely easy and practical 


because of the excellent service rendered by 
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COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLsTon ST., BOSTON, Mass. 
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5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
pau See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 
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BIG BROTHERS IN THE BALKANS 
By GEORGE GERHARD 
In the June— 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


the German Railways. To stimulate interest 
in the theatre, for instance, they are issuing 
round-trip tickets at reduced rates to the 
large centres, such as Berlin and Munich, 
from the suburbs and surrounding towns, and 
Americans can take advantage of these 
savings as well as those who reside in these 
territories. With true German thoughtful- 
ness, signs have been placed at even the 
smallest stations giving the destinations of 
trains, times of departure, and general direc- 
tions as to how the trains are made up. At 
some stations, plans of the make-up, as to 
first, second and third class coaches, are 
placed in elevated positions before the train 
arrives, so that those in the station may 
easily see the plan and learn just where their 
coach is to be found before the excitement of 
the last moment. An organization which 
operates much as our Travelers Aid Society 
carries on at railway stations, and simplifies 
travel for those who are timid or inexperi- 
enced travelers. And to make assurance 
doubly sure, several of the large universities 
have established special chairs for “Trans- 
portation Science.” The district organiza- 
tions of the tourist interests arrange regular 
courses at these institutions for the personnel 
of the tourist bureaus, and these cover all the 
ramifications of tourist traffic. So if you are 
not well looked after while traveling in 
Germany it is not going to be the fault of the 
German Railways. 
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THE READER’S TURN 


( Continued from page XIV ) 
It can be done. It will be done. And when 
it is done, disarmament will follow, world 
peace will be with us. 


The New Intellectual 
By J. L. 


aT there is a new intellectual, as Mr. 
William Troy declares so forcibly in the 
April Nortu American Review, I think no 
observer of the contemporary scene will 
deny. That this new intellectual is an im- 
= over the old, the 1920-29 vintage, 
owever, I think a great many observers 
might doubt. To one such observer at least, 
Mr. Troy appears to put a somewhat too 
high value on mere activity. What, for ex- 
ample, is so admirable about a back to the 
country movement simply as such? Why is 
an agitated removal from a Montparnasse 
attic to a Mexican hut to be applauded more 
loudly than the similar agitated removal, 
which took place a few years before, from 
Greenwich Village basements and South 
Side Chicago second-floor backs to Mont- 
parnasse attics? Why is a hazy, somewhat 
remote discussion of Communism versus 
Capitalism, such as one hears nowadays, 
preferable to the same quality of discussion 
of James Joyce versus the Arnold Bennett 
school, which one heard in the same quarters 
and from the same persons in 1924? Merely 
because more action results, or seems likely 
to result, from it? I’m sorry, but I can not see 
it. Or perhaps Mr. Troy and I are not talking 
about the same thing. 

Anyway, I am still to be convinced that 
the painter will prove himself to be of as 
much value directing the operations of coal 
companies in Kentucky as he has proved 
himself to be in his at present despised studio 
before his easel. I still believe the novelist 
will do better to stick to the novel and leave 
the balancing of statistics to the economists. 
I still prefer hearing the musician in the 
recital hall to hearing him in the lecture 
auditorium, and I believe, in short, that 4n 
American Tragedy will be remembered when 
the same author’s Tragic America is (bless- 
edly) forgotten. All this may be very “old 
hat” of me, and I should not at al! mind hav- 
ing so excellent an essayist as Mr. Troy put 
me back in my place, if he saw fit to do so. 


From Boston 
ANONYMOUS 


READ the very interesting article in this 
I month’s American Review, 
Sodom and Tomorrow, and write this to tell 
my theory as to the reason for the astounding 
vulgarity and indecency of Americans today. 
You get nothing worth while in this world 
without having to pay a price for it, and quite 
rightly. Now, the white people who settled 
the United States improved their own for- 
tunes and their descendants’ material for- 
tunes immensely, Sut they had to pay a big 
price for it. This price was the gradual loos- 
ening of all moral and religious values, so 
that our great-great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were far more civilized people than 
we are today, because they still possessed 
the fine values they inherited from their 
English ancestors. Settlers in a new country 
always lose their sense of civilized values for 
a time, the reason being that the law of Na- 
ture demands that the founders of a new na- 
tion become barbarians again, so that she 
can mould them to suit the “genius” of their 
new country; that is why Americans are so 
fluid today in their standards. - 
Then the enormous immigration fro 
Europe’s poorest peoples that came to the 
United States for thirty years, in answer to 
American manufacturers’ demands for cheap 
labor, poisoned the “aura” of America’ and 
their mass influence imposed peasants’ sense 
of values on the original Colonial stock. 
The Americans of today have vo standards, 
that is why they are so unhappy and why 
suicide is so common in the United States. 
But Dame Nature is getting ready for her 
next move; she has crushed all decency out 
of us and so has made us soft and plastic; 
soon she will overwhelm us with horrors, and 
out of the fire of that terrible ordeal the new 
American nation will arise, with its fine 
standards of right and wrong. Every nation 
has to forget its own system of religion and 
its own ethical standards out of its own fiery 
and terrible experiences. Just as Sodom and 
Gomorrah paid dearly for their sins, ‘so 
Providence will plunge us into a sea of fire. 
We decent Americans will win the battle in 
the long run, though the fight will be bloody, 
but all Sodom and Gomorrah instincts will 


be purged out of us. 
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